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Notes. 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


Distinct from the less significant instances of 
supposed Divine retribution, which are collected 
in such works as Beard’s Theatre of God's Judg- 
ments, andl Reynolds's Triumph of God's Revenge 
against Murder, it has been often remarked that a 
kind of poetical justice has been manifested in the 
Nemesis which has overtaken those persons who 
have devised modes of punishment, torture, or 
death, for their fellow-creatures. The Scriptures 
assure us that “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth,” will be exacted; that “all they who 
take the sword shall perish with the sword ;” and 
that “ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap;” they afford us, moreover, an illustration 
in the case of “ the wicked Haman,” who expiated 
his enmity to the Jewish people on the “ gallows, 
fifty cubits high, which he had made for Mor- 
decai.” 

In profane history, will at once suggest itself 
the legend of Perillus, condemned by the tyrant 
Phalaris to be roasted in the brazen bull which 
the too confident artisan had constructed for the 
torture of others. Some other such story, whether 
recorded in history I know not, occurred to 
Shakspeare when he wrote, — 

“ For ‘tis the sport to hav 
Hoist with his ow I tar.” 
Hamlet, A 

sts, Iam aware, upon im- 
perfect evidence, but it is at least as old as 
Pindar, and answers my present purpose. Swift 
makes a not very felicitous use of it as an illus- 
tration in one of his “ Drapier’s Letters :” 

‘This very much res rl ] project of Mr. Wood; 
an u ke of tl lay p bly be Mr. Wood’s fate ; 
that the brass | ntri t it the kingdom with, 

prove his own torment and dest tion at last.” — 
Swift’s Works ridan’ L.), vol. ix 


The story of Perillus r 


1 +} ] 


Another appropriate legend is that of Ludovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, who, it is asserted, was 
crushed to death in a metallic collapsible prison of 


his own invention. This story, too, appears to be 
at variance with history ; a tale founded upon it, 
entitled “The Iron Shroud,” will be found in 
Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxviii. p. 364. 

Sancho Panza invoked blessings on the man 
who invented sleep; for him who prevented its 
enjoyment, who will regret the fate which the 
avenging Eumenides had in store ? — 

“Au neuvitme sitcle, Motawakkel-Billah, dixieme 
calife abasside de Bagdad, ayant voulu se venger du vizir 
Mohammed, Ibn-Hamma i, qui avait voulu le détréner, 
empécha de dormir pendant plusieurs jours, et le fit 
enfin renfermer dans un fourneau de fer, hérissé de pointes 
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aigues, et rougies 


iu feu, supplic 
lui-méme.’ 


e inventé par Mohammed 
Curiosités des Traditions, p- 343. 
Mr. Davenport, in his History of the Bastile, 
Lond. 1838, remarks that, — 
SB maid thectered ol 


were 


*— Lalanne, 


with superstition, even though it 
not of the darkest hues, might be tempted to believe 
that a fatality pursued the men by whom the Bastile 
was raised. It has been seen that the original founder 
f us Stephen Marcel, Provost of the Mer- 
He attempted to sav 
on the head with 
the foot of the Bz 
P. 36. 

By Hugues Aubriot, in the time of Charles V., 
the Bastile was advanced another step towards 
completion. Ile added two towers, and strength- 
ened the fortifications; but the uncompromising 
discharge of his duty as Provost of Paris, excited 
enmity, and led to his final disgrace and ruin: 


himself by flight, but he was struck 
xe, by De Charny, and he fell at 
had built.” — 


ime ¢ pable du crime dhé 
fermé a la Bastille, puis trans- 
uns les pr P 


” a Bib, Univers., 


sons d 


léveché, 


I may yet cite another instance of retributive im- 


prisonment : 


The poisoner Sainte-Croix, as is well known, 
having inadvertently let fall the precautionary 
in the habit of wearing, 
yst his life through the noxious fumes of the de- 
structive preparation he was compounding; and 
in his sudden fate was involved that of the parti 
cipator in his crimes, his pupil and mistress, De 
Brinvilliers. 

Another instance of death by poison is that of 
the infamous monster Pope Alexander VI.: 


} i> oth toe 
glass mask which he was 
lc 
i 


“It is but too certain tl 


of the rich 


t he once meditated taking off 


for another.” 
This wa 


“ Bloody instructions, whicl 


a case of the — 


ing taught, return 
To} c t ny tor: thus even-handed Justice 
Commend le iIngre 
ro our own lips,” 

Act I. Se. 7. 
Voltaire throws discredit upon this legend, of 
which he gives a somewhat different version, 
Essai sur les Meurs, chap. exi, 

Returning to the East, the following illustrative 
anecdote is cited by Lalanne, from the Univers 
Pittoresque (Turquie), p. 304. : 

‘rand vizir Ali 


Macbeth, 


“En 1691, le grand y 
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cofitume de faire conduire ignomineusement sur un araba 
(voiture non suspendue), trainé par des beeufs, les fone- 
tionnaires qui encouraient sa disgrace—innovation qui fut 
cause de sa perte. Le Kyzlar-agaci Ismail, destitué par 
le grand vizir, était pres de monter sur le char & beeufs, 
lorsque son successeur Nezir-Aga réclama, auprés de la 
Khasseki-sultane, au sujet d’un outrage fait & un person- 
nage de rang si ¢levé: instruit de cette violation de l’éti- 
quette, le sultan Ota le sceau & Ali-Pacha, et envoya ce 
ministre en exil & Rhodes sur l’araba méme qu'il avoit 
préparé pour son ennemi.” 





Our own history affords the next example of 
retributive death: 


r of Englan 1, died of a 
sieging a small 


“ Richard Ceour de Lion, Kin 


wound re ed from a crossbow, while | 


castle in France. It has been remarked that he met his 
death by a weapon introduced into warfare by himself, 
much to the displeasure of the warriors of his time, who 


said that ‘heretofore brave men fought hand to hand, 
but now the bravest and noblest might be brought down 
by a cowardly knave lurking hind a tree.’ ” — Satur- 
day Magq,, vol. ii. p. 120. 





Ralpho, in Hudibras (part 1. canto iii.), in sa- 
tirizing the enormities of the witch finders, 
alludes to the notorious Hopkins — 

= Who afte rp 
And made a rod for his 


ww'd himself a witch, 


wn breech.’ 


Dr. Hutchinson, in his Historical Essay on 
Witchcraft, says: 
Ti to that which I have often 
and swimming 


“ These two ver 3 relative 
heard, that Hopkins went on searching 
the poor creatures, till some gentlemen, out of indignation 
at the barbarity, took ind tied his own thumbs and 
toes, as he used to tie ot! ; and when he was put into 
the water, he himself swam as they did This cleared 
the cor vy of ' pity that 
they did not think of the experiment sox 








vas a crea al « 





ner.” — P. 605. 
Lalanne, from whom I have previously quoted, 
his interesting chapter on “ Peines et 
by the following cases in point: 


concludes 
Supplices ” 

« Faisons encore les. rapprochements suivants. Dans le 
Rosier, ou Epitome historial, abréwe des grar les chroniques 
de France, on lit au f° 63.: ‘Philippe le Bel fit faire le 
Montfaucon, « messire EF 
rand de Marigny.’ Or, Engu 
pendu en 1315 & ce méme gil 





ce faire eut la chargé cuer- 
rand de Marigny fut 
Montfaucon. En 





1328, Pierre Remy, pr il trésorier de Charles 1V., fut 
pendu & Montfaucon, ‘a un grand gibet qu'il avait fait 
faire lui-méme (cit | inuateu Guillaume de 
Nangis), et dont il avait donnée, t-on, le plan aux 
ouvriers.’ <Ainsi se trouva vérifiée une prédiction qu’on 


avait, disait-on, gravée sur le principal pilier du gibet, et 


qui portait ces deux vers: 





*En< bet ici emmi, 


Sera pendu Pierre Remi.’ 


i 


” 





While speaking of this mode of punishment, I 
may allude to the case of the notorious Deacon 
William Brodie, executed in 1788 at Edinburgh, 
for robbery of the Excise Office. From a clever 
little volume, The Book of Bon Accord, or a 
Guide to the City of Al rd en, Aberdeen, 1839, 
I learn that the machine by which the sentence of 
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the law was carried into effect was the invention 
or improvement of the patient himself: 

“Thus to the fact that Deacon Brodie suffered by his 
own improved drop, common fame has added the embel- 
lishment that he was the first to prove its efficiency.” 


However this latter point may be, in its effi- 
ciency he seems to have taken a most paternal 
interest. The following account of his last mo- 
ments is given by one of his biographers : 

“ He scanned the apparatus with the coolness of a | 
fessional man, and half jestingly desired Smith to mount 
first. Having mounted himself, he found the rope too 
short, descended till it was made longer, ascended again, 
and found it still too short; when he once more ) 
lightly down, and waited till it was made somewhat 
longer. Being at length satisfied, he reascended, helped 
the executioner to adjust the rope, shook hands with a 
bystander, whom he desired to acquaint his friends that 
he died like a man, and went carelessly out of the world 
with his hand slung in the breast of his vest.” 








} 
\ 





Towards the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an attempt was made by the Regent, James 
Earl of Morton, to introduce into Scotland the 
Mannaja, Mannaye, or Halifax Gibbet, as an in- 
strument of judicial execution; it was by this 
that he lost his own head. Sir Walter Scott 
informs us that — 

“Tle met his death with the same determined courage 
that he had often displayed in battle; and it was re- 
marked with interest by the common people, that he 
suffered decapitation by a rude guillotine of the period 
which he himself, during his administration, had intro- 
duced into Scotland from Halifax; it was called the 
* Maiden.’ ” — History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 168 
To this the favourite “ embellishment ” 
added by popular tradition : 


has been 


“ He was the first and last person who suffered by it in 
Scotland, and it still exists in the parliament house at 


Edinburgh.” — Hone’s Eve ry Day Book, vol. i. p- 149. 
So also in an epigram preserved in Kelly's Col- 
lection of Proverbs: 


“ He that invented the Maiden first hanselled it.” 














Such, however, is not the fact, as I learn from a 
interesting paper on “ The Maiden, an ancient In- 
strument of Execution,” in Chambers's Journal, 
O. S., vol. viii. p. 139. An excerpt from the books 
of the Treasurer of the City of Edinburgh, “ To 
Andro Gotterson, smith, for grynding of the 
Madin, v. sh.,” is of earlier date than the execution 
of Morton; and a subsequent entry of five shil- 
lings to the same individual, “ for grynding of the 
Widow,” testifies to the frequency of its use, and 
the appropriate change of name, after the first 
spouse of the Maiden had perished in her fatal 
embrace. It seems too, as I gather from the same 
paper, to have been the custom to give, when 
possible, a retributive significance to the mode of 
its working : 








“By a quaint regulation, highly characteristic 
ancestors, when a cow or horse was the piece of proj 
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stolen, the animal was caused, by means of a rope, to pull 
the trigger, and thus become the proximate executioner 
of justice upon the offender.” 

The Earl of Argyle, the last who suffered by this 
instrument, declared, as he pressed his lips upon 
the block, that it was “the sweetest maiden he 
had ever kissed.” 

The case of Dr. Guillotin would serve me well ; 
but truth is strong, and I must give it up. 
Neither did he invent the instrument which now 
bears his name, though he certainly recommended 
its adoption in the phrase since become célébre : 
“ Moi, avec ma machine, je vous fais sauter la 
téte d’un clin d'e@il, et vous ne souffrez pas ;” 
nor did he become one of its victims, but died 
peaceably in his bed some twenty years later, re- 
gretted by all who knew him. His character is 
represented as mild and benevolent; and if so, 
how more terribly did he expiate the part he took 
in the Reign of Terror, in the consciousness that 
haunted this latter period of his life, that his name 
had actually merged into that of the murderous 
instrument whose adoption he had suggested, than 
if he had perished at the time beneath its avenging 
blade. In no period, perhaps, is retributive fate 
more clearly to be discerned, than in the end 
which awaited the sanguinary leaders of the Re- 
volution. That of Danton may be cited, who, 


condemned by a decree of the irresponsible Ex- | 


traordinary Tribunal, of which he was the origin- 
ator, exclaimed on the platform : 

“This time twelvemonths I proposed that infamous 
tribunal by which we die, and for which I beg pardon of 
God and man.” 

But while it has been attempted to show that — 

“ Foul practices 
Turn on their authors.” 
Hamlet. 
and that Scripture teaches what history confirms, 
“ There’s meed for meed, death for a deadly blow.” 

Timon of Athens. 
it may be added, that it is not alone upon those 
who compass by active means the injury or de- 
struction of their fellow-men, that the sword of 
retributive justice has been supposed to fall. The 
eastern saying quoted by Damas to the discom- 
fited Beauseant, may be cited as exhibiting the 
belief that the imprecations of those who call 
down the anger of heaven upon others, will, like 
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Who is there that sadly, yet calmly, reflects upon 
the fate of the first Napoleon, —the protracted 
eating away of the heart, which forced quiescence, 
became in one whose life was energetic action, 
the miserable confinement of “ that spirit poured 
so wildly forth,” within the narrow precincts of 
Longwood, — and does not recognise the awful 
significance of the scriptural warning, “ with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,” in the analogy of this miserable termination 
of the tyrant’s career with that of his victim, — 
that “ most unhappy man of men,” as Wordsworth 
apostrophises him in his fine sonnet, — that 
brightest of occidental heroes, Toussaint l'Ouver~ 
ture ? 

I do not profess to have exhausted the illus- 
trations which history, which is philosophy teach- 
ing by example, affords of the truth of my com- 
mencing remark; but merely to have strung 
together a few of the more definite and striking 
instances, which, whether actual or mythic, may 
serve sufliciently to point the moral of the poet: 

“ To wrong-doers the revolution of time 
Brings retribution.” 
Twelfth Night. 
Or to illustrate the more emphatic warning of the 
Proverbialist, that, — = 

“ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: and he that 
rolleth a stone, it will return upon him.” — Prov, xxvi. 
mie 

WixuraM Bares. 

Birmingham. 


“ JOHNIAN MELODIES :” CAMBRIDGE JEUX 
D'ESPRIT. 


You have several times contributed to the re- 
covery and preservation of those fugitive verses 
which often circulate among the playful students 
About forty years ago, a 


| number of copies of verses were current at Cam- 


“bread cast upon the waters, return after many | 


days” to the utterers themselves : 
“Curse away! 
And let me tell thee, Beauseant, a wise proverb 
The Arabs have — ‘Curses are like young chickens, 
And still come home to roost.’ ” 
sulwer, Lady of Lyons. 
One more proof in conclusion, that, sooner or 
later, — 
“ Measure for measure must be answered.” 


Henry VI. 
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bridge under the title of Johnian Melodies, being 
parodies of Moore’s Jrish Melodies. I believe, as 
Mr. Inetesy says (Vol. xii., p.270.), that these 
“ skits” were probably composed by Trinity-men, 
I will write down one which I recollect com- 
pletely, and shall be glad if any person can supply 
any others. This is a parody of “ When in death 
I shall calm recline” 
“ When in hall you go to dine, 
© take your seat by the President’s chair; 
Tell him I'm going to Tetham’s to wine, 
And hope to meet Sir Isaac there. 
Bid him not set me an imposition, 
For cutting his lectures this morning at eight; 
For Hopper swears, with deep contrition, 
She called me half an hour too late.” 
“ The President” was, I believe, the Rev. James 
Wood, afterwards Master of the College, who then, 
as President, occupied the head of the Fellows’ 
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table in the hall, 
College of Tutors, gave a “lecture at eight,” as I 
believe the tutors still do. The person addressed 
is supposed to be a fellow commoner; and, there- 
fore, dining at the Fellows’ Hall, could “ take his 
seat by the President's chair,” and whisper his 
friend’s excuse. ‘The hospitable person, with 
whom the writer was “to wine” (for the word 
was, and is, used as a verb), was the present ex- 
cellent Master. “Sir Isaac” was Sir Isaac Pen- 
nington, M.D., one of the senior Fellows, whom 
the writer appears to have regarded it as a notable 
event to meet. “ Hopper” was his “ bedmaker ;” 


on whom, it seems, he had devolvgd the office of 


* calling” him in time for his college duties. 

There were others of these Melodies, of which I 
will give you the first lines, not recollecting the 
whole of them :— 





On, — 
“ Tet Evin ren ber the days of old.” 
Let Je s remember the ¢ 1 day 
On, — 
I t ! "tis j hour. 
“* Dine at one! ‘tis just the hour.” 


Samrutets or 1759-60. 


Lady Hervey, in a letter dated Jan. 31, 1760, 
refers to two pamphlets just published, the cha- 
racter of which may be inferred from the follow- 
ing : 

“ As to the politics of either I am no judge; and I be- 
lieve few people are so with regard to the preference to 
Canada or Guadaloupe, &c. The first is certainly Lord 

jath’s, the latter is wrote by a gentleman who is a de- 

pendant of Lord Halifax’s, and is soliciting a place at 
Guadaloupe.” 
Mr. Croker considers it probable that the first 
pamphlet, here attributed to Lord Bath, was The 
Interest of Great Britain considered; and the 
latter, probably written by Cumberland, was 
Reasons for not restoring Guadaloupe. 

These opinions, it will be seen, are put forth as 
mere conjectures, probabilities. I may therefore 
be excused if I express a doubt on the subject. 

The pamphlet written by Lord Bath on the 
comparative value to this country of Canada and 
Guadaloupe, was the Letter to Two Great Men. 
Jenkinson at the moment, in a letter to George 
Grenville, written December, 1759, says, “ im- 
puted to Lords Chesterfield, Bath, ~ Egmont.” 
Almon subsequently (Anecd., vol. ii. p: 198.) 
follows the example of Lady Hervey, and speaks 
positively as to Lord Bath being the writer. ‘To 
this pamphlet William Burke wrote a re ply, Ie- 
marks on Letter to Two Great Men, as stated by 
both Almon and Prior. Other pamphlet replies 
were published on the subject, but these I believe 
No. 313.] 


and being also one of the | 


| as his grandson says (Memoirs, vol. 
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to have been the pamphlets referred to by Lady 
Hervey. Certainly The Interests of Great Britain 
Considered was written by Dr. Franklin, assisted, 
i. p. 307.), by 
Mr. Richard Jackson, who desired not to be 


| known on the occasion. a. Be ie 





KING ALFRED'S BURIAL-PLACE. 

Some time since two letters appeared in the 
Hampshire Independent on the subject of the 
burial-place of King Alfred, wherein it was stated 
that he was buried at Winchester, and that his 
tomb and remains were to be offered for sale by 
auction by order of the county magistrates, in 
order to make room for the New Bridewell. And 
the Independent remarks : 

“We should have thought that the lowest depths of 
degradation had been reached, when the site of the 


splendid abbey where his remains were deposited, was 


| covered with the buildings of a Bridewell.” 


| Punch also made some facetious remarks on the 


same subject shortly afterwards. Now, pre- 
suming the story of his being buried at Win- 


chester to be incorrect, I wrote to the editor of 


that paper a letter, a copy of which I herewith 
inclose, and which letter not having been con- 
tradicted, it is probable that the information I had 
obtained was correct. Still, some of your learned 
readers may be able to settle the matter beyond a 
doubt. If, therefore, you consider the subject 
worthy of any notice in “ N. & Q.,” perhaps you 
will kindly find a space for it. 
The letter before alluded to is as follows : 


“KING ALFRED'S BURIAL-PLACE, 
“ To the Editor of the ‘ Hampshire Inde; ndent.’ 


“Sir,— Permit me to correct what I deem an error, 
which has on two occasions appeared in your journal, 
with respect to the burial-place of the great and noble 
King Alfred. If the account which I inclose is authentic, 
and [ have no reason to doubt it, it will appear that he 
was not buried at all at Winchester, but at Little Drif- 
field in Yorkshire; and the mistake has probably ori- 
ginated in that excellent work, Milner’s History of 
Winchester, now before me, wherein he states, speaking 
of Hyde Abbey, the site of the present Bridewell, ‘ That 
in conformity with the directions of the original founder, 
Alfred, as soon as the new monastery (Ilyde Abbey) was 
completed, his remains were translated hither from th 
cathedral, where he had been buried in the “9 rim. in 
the monastery also was buried his pious queen Alswitha. F 
So says Milner, who takes his authority from Asserius, 
Will. Malm., and De Reg.; the former, that is, Asserius, 
was a learned ecclesiastic cotemporary with Alfred him- 
self. But in nee Top gr aphical Desc ription of lork- 
shire it is thus stated, ‘That in the year 1784 the Society 
of Antiquaries ol had undoubted information that 
the remains of King Alfred the Great, who died in th 
year 901 (Rapin says 900), were deposited in the parish 
church of Little Driffield, deputed two of that learned 
body (accompanied by some other ge entlemen) to bs ake up 
and examine the remains. Accordingly, on Tuesday, the 
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20th of September, 1784, the above gentlemen, with 
proper assistance, entered the church for that purpose, to 
be directed to the identical spot by a secret history. 
After digging some time they found a stone coffin, and 
on opening the same discovered the entire skeleton of that 
great and { 


his steel armour, tl 


he remainder of which had probably 
| by rust and length of time. After satis- 
fying their curi sity, the « as well as the 
gr that everything might remain as when found.’ 
In the history above alluded to, it appears that King 
Alfred, being wounded in the battle of Stanford Bri 
to Driftield, where 


been corrode 
flin was closed, 


ve, 

















returned he languished of his wound 
twenty d and then expired, and was interred in the 
parish church thereof. During his sickness he chartered 
four fairs, which are now annually held. On the side of 
the chancel these lines are written, ‘ Within this chancel 
lies interred the body of Alfred, King of Northumber- 
land, who departed this life the 19th January, 901 [705 ?] 
in the twentieth year of his reign, — ; 


“*Statutum est omnibus semel mori.’ ” 








If, then, this account is really correct, there is no occasion 
for anv farth outery about « rbing his remains at 
Winchester; and if vou are of the same opinion, perhaps 
you will afford a spare spa in your columns for the 
purpose of affording the abov rmation, al 1 will 
oblige, Sir, 


Joun CRAMPHORN. 
Great Yarmouth, 





We cannot insert this communication without a few 
Ipanyving % rl rhe extract n above from 
( s Deseri f Yorkshire, ne ©. those cuttings 
fr e1 I sort ng several in- 
a | anachr ns. The gentlemen who exa- 
mined the tomb at Little Driffield were not deputed by 
the Society of Antiquaries; but consisted of the rector 
ar ‘ 7 } 


and curate of the parish, with two or three of the neigh- 





bouring gentry. Moreover, it was not the tomb of Al- 

fred the Great that was opened, but of Alfrid (variously 

8} in old ronicles, Alkfi Aldfrid, and Alfrith), 

who died at Driflield in 705, two centuries before Alfred 

it (Saxon Ch anno 705). Again, what is 

f Alfred be wounded at Stanford Briggs, and 
ering four fairs, re le 





lates to Harold, King of Norway, 
} 1 
l 





sl at this place, A.p. 1066, about 165 years after the 
death of the celebrated Alfred. See Saxon Chronicle, anno 
L066 

DR. STUKELEYS MANUSCRIPTS, DRAWINGS, AND 


BOOKS, 


Although Mr. Ritson and other antiquaries 
have taken an interest in the collecting of Robin 
Hood ballads, and have scraped together numerous 
anecdotes of Robin Hood and his companions, I 
have lately found some lines relating to him which 
have not, I believe, hitherto appeared in print. 

There is living in the neighbourhood of Worces- 
ter a gentleman of the name of Fleming St. John, 
whose grandmother was the second daughter of 
that well-known antiquary Dr. Stukeley, who 
marrried Richard Fleming, Esq., an eminent soli- 
citor. Mr. Fleming St. John’s father was a pre- 
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jious prince, together with the most part of 





bend of Worcester, and to whom has descended 
a valuable collection of manuscripts, drawings, 
and books form rly be longing to the doctor. 
Among them is an interleaved copy of Robin 
Hood’s Garland of the date of 1719, adorned, as 
usual, with rude woodcuts. Bound up with it are 
the title-pages of several other garlands; and at 
the commencement there is, in Dr. Stukeley’s 
handwriting, a very long pedigree of Robin 
Hlood, in which his descent is traced from Raff 
Raby, Earl of Northumberland, to Waltheof, the 
great earl of that name, who married Judith, 
Countess of Huntingdon, the Conqueror’s niece, 
from whom, the pedigree states, Robert Fitzooth, 
commonly called Robin Hood, the pretended Earl 
of Huntingdon, was descended ; and that he died 
in 1274. ‘This pedigree is far more elaborate in 
its genealogical tracings than that inserted by Mr. 
Ritson in his edition of the Robin Hood Ballads, 
1795, vol. i. p. x But this fictitious pedigree, 
and numerous other fanciful conjectures concern- 
ing the origin and family of Robin Hood 
swept away by the Rev. Joseph Hunter's recent 
discovery of documents in our national archives, 
by which he proves him to have been a yeoman in 
the time of Edward II.; that he fell into the 
king’s power, when he freeing his forests 
from the marauders of that day; that the king, 
pursuing a more lenient policy towards his re- 
fractory subjects, took Robin Hood into his ser- 
vice, made him one of the * vadlets, porteurs de 
la chambre,” in his household; and Mr. Hunter 
has discovered the exact amount of wages that 
was paid him, and other circumstances, establish- 
ing the veritable existence of this hero of 
childhood. 

Introductory to the following lines, Dr. Stuke- 
ley has written these remarks : 


Xl. 


are now 


wi 


is 


our 














“Tt is not to be doubted, but that many of subsequent 
songs are compiled from old ballads wrote in the time, or 
soon after Robin Ilood, with alterations from time to 
time into the more modern language. Mr. Le Neve 
(Norroy) has a large half-sheet of paper which was taken 
from the inside of ld book, which preserves in an 
old hand a fragment of this t. On the back of it is 
wrote, among other accounts, this, ‘It R. S. of Richard 
Whitway, penter for h ouse sent in full payment, jxs., 
the vij day of November, Edw iij. xv.;’ and in a later 
hand as follows: 

edie. 6 3 Sh rs {fe > for thy ike 
Robyn Hode wull v take — 
I wvll the gvff ide and fee, 
This beh« v’ holde n 
tobyn Hode, tlayre and 
- s lynde shot 
shote v wvll 





lustes to fullfyll — 


at the pryke, 


And y cleve the styke — 

Late us caste the stone, 

I A in W b Pel | nt _— 
Late u ste the 

Have a foote before 
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Syr Knyght ye have a falle, 

And I the Robyn qwyte shall — 
Owte on the I blewe my horne, 
Hitt ware better be unborne — 
Let us fight at ottrance, 

He that fleth God gyfe hym mys 
Now I have the maystry here, 
Off I smyte this sory swyre — 
This knygthys clothis wolle I were, 
And on my hede his hede will bere —- 
Well mete folowe myn, 

What herst y* of gode Robyn — 
Robyn Hode and his menye, 





haunce — 


W' the Sherytfe takyn be — 
Sette on foote wt gode wyll, 

And the Sherytle wull we kyll. 
Beholde wele Frere Tuke, 

Howe he dothe his bowe pluke — 
Zeld yow, Syrs, to the Sheryife, 


Or elles shall ye blowes ely tle 
Now we be bownden alle in same, 


rere Tuke yis is no game — 

Come y® forth, y" fals outlawe, 

Y" shall be hangvde and y drawe — 
Now, allas! what shall we doo, 

We moste to the prysone goo — 
Opy the 'y itn faste anon, 

Aud theif thouys yune gon.’” 





transcribed these lines as accurately as 
I could ; but there are a few words not so plain as 
I could wish. 

In this curious little volume are also inter- 
spersed notices relative to Robin Ilood, appended 
to several of the ballads, many of which are new 
to me, such as the following: 


I hav e 


“ Their frantyke foly 
Phat they conter in Englvshe 
lo have the restament ; 
But as for tales of Ro byn Hode, 
With wother jestes, neither hone 
They have none impediment.” 
In a lit ard. Wolsey, writ by Thos. Scelton, 
Poet Laur. o ed in old German character in 
H. VILL. tiox 


is so pevishe, 








st nor goode, 









yel against C 


Opposite to the garland of Robin Hood rescuing 
Will. Stutely, the doctor has written the following 
origin of his name, in which he appears to be trac- 
ing his own: 
an ancient family from a town of the 
Huntingdon, related to the Earls of 
Huntingdon, and therefore to Robin Hood, more properly 
Stukely, originally Styvele; thus Hercules’ Point, a pro- 
montary in Cornwall, is corrupted into Hertleypoint. It 
seems as if the oath common in Lincolnshire, God’s Hart- 
lings, should be God’s Hercules.” 


Mr. Fleming St. John has favoured me with 
the perusal of one of his v: aluable collection of 
manuscripts lettered “Stanleiana.” It contains 
numerous original drawings by the doctor for his 
History of Stonehenge and Abury, his Itinerarium 
Curiosum, and several for a History of the Celts, 
some of which were engraved; and Mr. Nichols 
states, in his Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 509., 


“Stutly was of 
same name near 


that he possessed some of the drawings of Druids 
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and Druidical remains intended probably for this 
work, The doctor did not live to publish it. 
From what I have seen of the doctor’s manu- 
scripts, drawings and books in Mr. St. John’s pos- 
session, an antiquary might glean matter for a 
very entertaining volume, illustrated by many 
sketches by the doctor, the originals of which, 
probably, are extinct. J.M.G 
Worcester. 





Minor Notes. 
The Little Plague of 1658 (Vol. xii., p. 281.).— 


In the lines from Aldenham parish register, 1665, 
it is said, — 


” 


“ Seaven yeares sence, a lettell plaug God sent. 


Dr. Black, in his work on Mortality (1788), says: 

“Tn 1665, which 
London annals, the d 
100,000; but in the eight pre 


is the most furious pestilence in the 
eaths (from plague) amounted to 
eding years to 0 ily 113.” 
The “lettell plaug” of 1658 therefore, 
have been the plague. 

Dr. Theophilus Thompson, in his Annals of In- 


cannot, 


| fluenza, published by the Sydenham Society, gives 


| frozen; 


at length (p. 11.) the description by Dr. Willis 
(Practice of Physic, London, 1684) of a severe 
epidemic of influenza occurring in England in 
1658 : 
“From the 


ides of December, almost to the visual 


equinox, the earth was covered with snow, and, the north 
rs without 
ginning of the 
wind 


wind constantly blowing, all thing doors were 
also afterwards, from the b 
spring almost to the beginning of June, the same 
still blowing, the season was more like winter than 


unless now and then a hot day came between. 





the end of April suddenly a distemper arose, as if sent by 
some blast of the stars, which laid hold on very many 
together; that in some towns, in the space of a week, 
above a thousand people fell sick together. Such as were 
endued with an infirm body, or men of a declining age, 


that were taken with this disease, not a few died of 
but the more strong, and almost all of an healthful « 
stitution, recovered.” 

This epidemic is undoubtedly the “ lettel plaug” 
referred to. 

Dr. Short, in his Comparative History, Se, 
London, 1767, merely says, “In April a most 
universal cattarrh.” F.S. 

Brook Street 

Coleridge's Lectures on Shakspeare. —1 read 
with great interest the two reports of the long 
lost lectures as delivered by Coleridge in 181], 
and published in your valuable journ: al, Vol. xii., 
p- 80. The short-hand notes of them, whic - Ma. 
Cottier was enabled to give (Vol. x., pp.1. 2}. 
57.), only sharpened the literary ap patie of 
Coleridge's admirers fur more; and Mr, William 
John F ‘itzpatrick is entitled to their thanks for 
having discovered such rare and accurate original 
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reports. As any edition of Coleridge’s works 


would be incomplete without his discourses on 
false criticism, the Shakspearean drama, &c., I 
would respectfully suggest to the editor of the 
forthcoming edition, the propriety of referring to 
the journal from whence Mr. Fitzpatrick ex- 


tracted the two reports I speak of, and see if 


there be not several others. Indeed, it is evident 
from the wording, that one or more lectures in- 
tervened between the two which were published 
in p. 80. of the present volume. 

Fiorence G. Epceworrna. 

Dunmore, Ireland. 

Note for London Topographers. — Cole has 
preserved the following epigram on the removal 
of the London sign-posts: “On the back of a 
scrap of paper which I found in the register-book 
of my parish of Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, 
written in my brother Apthorp’s hand, and pro- 
bably composed by him, as I know he had a turn 
for epigrammatic writing, is the following punning 
epigram on new paving London streets with 
Scotch marble or rock stone, at which time all the 
sign-posts, and other posts to divide the coach 
way from the common walking way, were removed: 

“* Epiqram on the New Pavement in London, 1764. 
“The Scottish new pavement deserves well our praise; 

To the Scots we're obliged, too, for mending our ways ; 

But this we can never forgive, for they say, 

As that they have taken our posts all away.’ ” 





J. YEOWELL. 
The Prince of Wales and Mrs. Robinson. — 
“ Letter of George the Third to Lord North, 
“20 Aucust, 1781. 
t son got last year into an improper con- 
and woman of indiff* character, 
through the friendly assistance of L¢ Malden. He sent 
her letters and very foolish promises, which undoubtedly 
by her conduct she has cancelled. Col. Hotham has set- 
tled to pay the enormous sum of 50002. for the letters, &c., 
being returned. You will, therefore, settle wt him.’ 





nexion w*® ar 


“ Then followed the open shame and scandal on break- 
ing up this intrigue with Mrs. Robinson,” &c.— Review 


on “ Letters of George the Third to Lord North,” Appen- | 


ix ty nets hetches , > , . cha j | . . . . . 
dix to Historical Sketches, by Henry Lord Brougham, in | pressed into the service of history. 


Athenaeum, Oct. 6, 1855, p. 1144. 

As a curiosity, to be placed by the side of this, I 
send you the following abstract from the parish 
register of St. Mary-le-Bone: 

“Georgiana Augusta Frederica Elliott, daughter of 
H.R.H. George, Prince of Wales, and Grace Elliott; born 
30 March, and baptized 30 July, 1782.” 

} 


Chatterton’s Oral Writings. —Chatterton, in the 
notes to his pedigree of the De Bergham family, 
frequently makes use of the word oral, as applied 
to deeds and writings. Mr. Wilcox, one of his 


editors, supposes that Chatterton, having heard of | 
oral tradition, thought there might be also such 
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things as oral deeds, as if the poet were ignorant 
of English! j 

It seems to me that oral is nothing more than 
an abbreviation of original. Taken in this sense, 
the phrases “oral deeds,” “ oral in Cottonian li- 
brary,” do not appear very unintelligible. It may 
be remarked, that the contraction frequently o ‘ 
curs in modern law writings. 

It is with some diffidence that I hazard the 
above conjecture, because that which appears evi- 
dent at first sight, does not always prove to be 
correct. A remarkable instance occurred not long 
since, when, upon seeing a Query as to the origin 
of the ‘saying “ full fig,” as applied to a person 
well dressed, I rashly imagined, it to be merely a 
contraction of “ full figure.” The answers of two 
correspondents, however, convinced me of my 
error ; and I learnt, much to my surprise, that the 
phrase took its origin from the fig-leaves with 
which Adam and Eve concealed their nudity. 

Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Exaggeration of Travellers. —In the second 


chapter of Mr. Macaulay's History of England, 
there occurs this passage : 





“ Even after the accession of George ITI., the path over 
the fells from Borrowdale to Ravenglass, was still a secret 
carefully kept by the dalesmen, some of whom had pro- 


bably escaped from the pursuit of justice by that road.” 
And the historian refers, in confirmation of this 
statement, to Gray's Journal, Oct. 3, 1769. The 
only passage in the Journal which bears upon this 
subject, is this: 

“ The dale (Borrowdale) opens about four miles higher 
till you come to Scathwaite; all farther access is here 
barred to prying mortals, only there is a little path wind- 
ing over the fells, and for some weeks in the year pas- 
sable to the dalesmen: but the mountains know well 
that these innocent people will not reveal the mysteries 
of their ancient kingdom—‘the reign of chaos and old 
night.’ Only I learned that this dreadful road, dividing 
again, leads one branch te Ravenglass, and the other to 
Hawkshead.” 

This passage, compounded of romance, exag- 
geration, and credulity, should not have been 
Every one 
who knows the country, will smile at Gray’s de- 
scription of the pass from Borrowdale to Wast 
Water, and imagine it is copied from one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, or extracted from some 
narrative of a journey across the Himalayas or 
the Andes. It could never have been true of a 
path over the mountains of Cumberland. Another 
instance of similar exaggeration relating to the 
same place, is to be found in the Gleanings of a 
Wanderer in various Parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, made during an Excursion in the Year 
1804: 

“ The entrance (says the Wanderer) into a deep and 
dismal valley, called Borrowdale, is beyond conception 












terrific and astonishing. Rocks piled on rocks soar high 
above each other’s head, vning in gloomy majesty over 
the narrow and horrible recess that forms the passage into 
that black and frightful chasm.” 


James YATE JOHNSON. 

A Paral A A.D. 1254 = 1855. — 

“England began now to surfet of more than thirty 
yeares peace and plenty, which produced no better effects 
than ingratitude to God, and murmuring at their king. 
Many active spirits, whose minds were above their means, 
offended that others beneath them (as they thought) in 
merit, were above them in employment, cavilled at many 





; 


errours in the king’s government, being state-Donatists, 
i 


maintaining the perfection of Commonwealth might 


and ought to be attained: a thing easy in the theory, 
impossible in the practice, to conform the actions of men’s 
corruy ted nature to the exact ideas in men’s imagin- 
ations.” uller’s Church History of Britain, Anno Regii 


Henrici, 3 1, od, 1254. 
W.C. Treverran, 





Querics. 

MARCALDI'S “LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

A curious MS, Life of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, written in Italian, and now in my possession, 
I make the subject of the following Note. This 
Life is contained in a single volume (12mo. in 
size), is divided into chapters, which are not 
numbered, but dated as the events occur, and 
contains 64 pages, written in a clear and hand- 
some hand, unquestionably, I think of the six- 
teenth century. The volume is addressed “ All’ 
ill? Sig’? il Sig'* Alessandro Petruci,” by the au- 
thor, who writes himself “ Fran‘? Marealdi,” and 
the dedication is dated in “ Siena, a viij di Fe- 
braio, MpLXxx.” On this very day, seven years 
after, the queen suffered on the scaffold. This 





singular coincidence is the more interesting, be- 
cause in the last chapter of the volume, which 
closes the life, the author says, “although then 
entertained of her 
being libe rated.” This chapt : which is entitled 
“Tl presento stato di Scotia,” is to the following 
effect : 
« Mortonio 
bili, nel 





imprisoned, strong hopes we! 


ultimo G 1atore di tutti, odioso alli no- 


Magyvio, utorita del Re et baroni, 











nel publico consiglio, fu pr to et sato di tal governo, 
et fu gato nella provintia Ma lora, il Re essendo in 
etade di tredici anni, ha preso il Governo del Regno, se- 
condo le k ella patria, et ha eletto aleuni baroni pur 
suoi cura vetialmente delli baroni della Regina, et 
ogni ex 1 dal loro consiglio, et questi sono vinti- 
quattro consiglieri nobili, alcuni di quali sono cattolici et 
altri della perfida setta. Ma il Re et tutti li nobili amano 
con inde amore la Regina di Scotia, et continuamente 


il Re procura, anzi ha ordinato, che siano mandate Am- 
basciatori per la liberatione della Regina con certe condi- 
tioni, pero, per il che la Regina di Scotia ha sentito grande 
contento et consolatione, et la Regina d’ Inghilterra pre- 
sentendo questo, gli lassa maggior liberta, et ternendo gli 
Scocesi, manda Ambasciatori in Scotia, esortandogli che 
conservano la pace et solita amicitia, et che non ricivano 
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soldati forestieri, ne’ suoi confini. Adunque, quando 
l animo del Principe dipenda dalla volenta della Regir 

sua madre, e grandissima speranza che lei debba esser 
liberata, et la religione di S® Chiesa sia restituita nella 
Scotia, perche li Principi di giorno in giorno sono comossi, 
et incitati ad abbracciarla, la qual cosa Iddio Omnipotente, 
il qual e datore di tutte le vertu et ogni bene, favorisca a 
lla Republica cris- 





1 
] 
t 





gloria sua, e a benefitio grandissimo d 
tiana, et comune utilita di S* Chiesa; et cosi sua Divina 
Maesta si degni di concedergli questa gratia in questo 
turbolentissimo tempo.” 

The quarrel of Darnley with the Queen on ac- 
count of Rizzio, as given by our author, is too 
curious to be omitted, and 1 therefore transcribe 
it in full: 

“Ma quello che non potevano ottenere con forze et 
armi, di novo tentavono co’ inganni et fraudi. Imperoche 
accusavono alla presentia del Re Henrico un certo Davido, 


huomo cattolico, suo secretario, il qual dicevano haver 








concertato insieme con la Regina di dargli la morte, per il 
che il predetto David fu bandito, et la Regina fu custodita 
strettissimamente. Ma poi conosciuta la fraude et inganno, 
furano richiamati tutte li banditi in Scotia; et Henrico, il 
sequente giorno, conosiendo la sua colpa, et tanta scelerita, 








domando perdono secretamente, con grandissime lacri 
alla Regina, et lei gratiosamente perdonandogli, lo ri 
braccio, et ambidue di notte fuggivano dalle mani di 
quelle huomini, et accortamenti entravano nel castello 


Dumbaro.” 

These details, which are given with all the mi- 
nuteness of an eye-witness, must in part be in- 
correct. The breach between Darnley and the 
queen, on account of Rizzio, which was never 
healed, did not occur until after the secretary 
was assassinated. Of Rizzio’s death, so frightful 
in all its circumstances, as singular as it may ap- 
pear, our author says nothing. 

I would end this Note with a Query. Can any 
of your readers give me any information con- 
cerning Francisco Marcaldi? The volume just 
described contains this note in the handwriting of 
a beloved parent: 
trovar nessun no- 
iraboschi.”’ 


“ Di questo Marcaldi non mi riesi 
tizia. Non ne parla ne Moreni ne I 





Anon. 
New Orleans. 


‘ SOUTHAMPTON'S WISE SONS.” 

Allow me to preface a short Query with a long 
Note :— 

Some fifty years ago, perhaps more, a company 
was formed to construct a canal between South- 
ampton and a village called Redbridge, situated 
at the junction of the river Test with the South- 
ampton Water, at which point the said canal was 
to join the one running thence to Andover and 
Salisbury. The project was carried out: the 
canal commencing at or near what is now termed 
the Platform, at the lower end of the town, thence 
ran into and through “ Hloundwell” by a cutting 
(ever since known by the name of the “ ‘Town 
Ditches"), and by a tunnel under the upper end 
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of the town (now the site of the Southampton and 
Dorchester Railway Tunnel), to Blechynden ; and 
thence (only separated from it by an embanked 
towing-path), by the side of the Southampton 
Water, to its junction with the Andover Canal ; 
a distance altogether of between five and six miles. 
It is needless to say, that as all craft could accom- 
plish the distance between the two ends of the 
canal gratis, by keeping in the Southampton 
Water, they preferred adopting that course to 
paying canal dues; and that the undertaking 
proved a complete failure, the company never 
having received as much even as 10J. in the shape 
of such dues. ‘The unfortunate shareholders na- 
turally became the laughingstock of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the “concern” was soon literally 
“shut up.” 

The Southampton and Dorchester Railway now 
occupies most of the site of this memorable under- 
taking on the shore of the Southampton Water, 
between Blechynden and Redbridge; but traces 
of it still exist as a monument of the short-sight- 
edness of its projectors. 

In commemoration of the above event, the fol- 
lowing lines were written; or, at all events, some- 
thing like them, as 1 quote from memory, and I 
fear incorrectly. Can any of your readers tell me 
where I can find them in print, and who was their 
author ? — 

“ Southampton’s wise sons, found their river so large, 

Pho’ *twould carry a ship ’twould'n’t carry a barge. 











lo supply the d t, their sage noddles applied, 

And cut a snug ditch to run close by its side; 

Like the man who contrived two holes in his wall, 

lo admit his two cats—one yvreat, t’other small, 

When the large hole was cut, for great puss to go 
through, 


little cat too!” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


He'd a little one cut for the 


TA more version of these lines appeared in the 


Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1800. We cannot 


discover the author of them. 





* Southar upton a vd Re lbridge Canals. 


“ Southampton’s wise sons found the river so large, 
Though "twould carry a ship, *twould not carry a barge. 


But soon this defect their sage noddles supplied, 
For they cut a snug h to run close by its side; 
Like the man who, contriving a hole through his wall, 


lo admit his two cats, the one great, t’other small, 

Where a great hole was made for great puss to pass 
+} ugl 
rough, 


Had a little hole cut for his little cat too. 


Hiner Queries. 
Carruthers’ “ Life of Pope.” —In a note to 
this work (p. 4.) the author says : 


“Two modes of reckoning the year, it will be remem- 
bered, existéd up to 1753, the civil and ecclesiastical 
year, which commenced on the 25th of March, and the 
historical year, which began on the Ist of January, &c. 
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Pope always used the civic term, and errors have arisen 
from parties forgetting that, according to his system, 
January and Febri ry followed Se tember and October in 
the sume year.” 

I cannot understand the latter part of this. 
Surely January and February never followed 
September and October in any year, civil, eccle- 
siastical, or historical. I should be very glad to 
learn upon what authority it is stated that “ Pope 
always used the civil term,” or was at all peculiar 
in his system of dating. Opening a volume of 
Pope's Letters at random, I find letters to Jabez 
Hughes, dated Feb. 18, 1719-20, and Feb. 26, 
1719-20; and to Aaron Hill of Jan. 26, 1730-1, 
&e. This was the usual way of dating at that 
time for the first quarter of the year — the civil 
year first, with the addition of the historical — 
but as the second year may in these, or any other 
instances, have been an addition of the editors, 
on their own judgment of the facts, I am still in 
doubt and perplexity. Ws a oe 


Bank Notes for a Million —In a little pamphlet, 
published at Boston (U. 8.) in 1845 (and which I 
have lately come across), entitled Pen and Ink 
Sketches, by a cosmopolitan, there appears a Cu- 
rious account of a Bank of England note for 
1,000,0002. sterling ; which the author states is in 
Mr. Rogers’s (the poet) possession, and displayed 
in a frame in his room. Can you inform me if 
this is substantially correct? I enclose the ex- 
tract: 


“ But there 





» two objects in the room, which, more 


than any others, engrossed my attention: the one repre- 
sented the enormous wealth of its possessor, and the other 
indicated his keen appreciation of the value of mind. 
These articles were simply two small pieces of paper in 
gold frames. One of the 


m was a Bank of England note 
for one million pounds sterling; and the other, the original 
receipt of John Milton for tive pounds (the sum he re- 
ceived for the copyright of Paradise Lost from Simmonds, 
the bookseller). The bank note was one of the only four 
which were ever struck from a plate, which was aftere 
wards destroyed. The Rothschilds have one impression, 
the late Mr t l nother, the Bank of England the 
third; and, id, Mr. Rogers decorates his par- 
lour with the remaining one. There it hangs, within any 


S55 





one’s reach—a fortune to many, but valueless to all ex- 
cepting its owner. No one would think of stealing it, for 
it would be as so much waste paper. It never could 
be negociat letection; and were it destroyed 
by fire, fror ar character, no loss would ensure 





to Mr. Rogers.” — From Pen and J Sketches, Boston 
(U.8.), 1845, p. 25., under the head of “A Literary 
Breaktast at Samuel Rogers’s.” 
7 
Did Edmund Burke write Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
“ Lectures?” —On loooking into a Memoir of Ed- 
mund Burke, in Walker's Hibernian Magazine for 
1810, I was startled by the following statement, 
and am desirous of knowing whether it has any 
foundation to rest upon : 
“ In 1769, the Royal Academy was opened; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was appointed President, and Mr. Burke wrote 
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that address which made the name of the amiable Presi- 
dent so justly celebrated. Every one of those addresses, 
which have so much delighted the artists of Europe, 
was written by Mr. Barke from hints furnished him by 

Sir Joshua. For this ser\ ice, Mr. Durke was known to 


receive 40002, and it is pr » he received much more. 


Sir Joshua’s sight grew iit m; al the necessity of a fair | 


copy being made out for hit n, not being able to read Mr. 
Burke's crowded page, led to this discovery.” 
AXeus. 
Dublin. 


The Running Thursday.—In a manuscript ac- 
count of my family in the library here, there 
occurs the following passage, speaking of Sir 
Robt. Throckmorton : 

“In 1687, he built a chapel at Congleton, wherein 
divine service was celebrated, till, on Thursday, called 
the ‘ Running Thursday,’ anno 1688, it met with the fate 
of all other new-erected chapels, and was pulled down by 
a mob from Alcester.” 

Can any body inform me what day this was, 
and whether any recollection of it exists in other 

— 


Catholic neighbourhood 13 ? mm A 
Bromsgrove. 
“ Pilam Pedalem,” §c.— The following entry 


occurs in a court roll dated April 4, the first of 


Henry VIII. It is written in that part usually 
appropriated to assaults and breaches ,of excise. 
I shall be thankful if any one will explain its 
meaning : 

“Ttin, p’sent et d’ant q’d Will’ms Welton se male gessit 
in ludend, ad pilam pedalem et alia joca illicita.” 

K. P. D. E. 

William Swindell. —In a letter from Dr. Ho- 
worth to Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Dugdale, 
in Hamper’s Life and Correspondence of that cele- 
brated antiquary (p. 364., Letter cxxxvu.), I find 
the following: 


Having never seen such a book befure, I am 
anxious to know whether they are common. 
J.C. J. 
Hackney. 


Caves at Inkerman. —TI have heard from good 
authority that among the caves of Inkerman are 
old Christian chapels cut out of the rock by the 
Arians, who fled there when persecuted by the 
Athanasians. Can any of your readers confirm 
this story ? H. A. B. 


Alma.— ave any of your readers noticed, 
that among the books in the Book of Mormon is 
one entitled “ The Book of Alma, the son of Alma 
the First, and Chief Judge over the people of 
Nephi” ? Il. A. B. 


Cobbett. — 
“ The miser now shrugs and embraces his bags, 

And laughs at the fool who oo nothing but rag Sj 

*I know unto death I shall go,’ cries ‘Ol l Cinde ry” 

* But, d—— it, my gold-dus a is better than tinder 
At the time Cobbett was writing on the currency 
question in the Weekly Register, these lines, and 
four others preceding them, were penned by him 
on the back of a 12. note, on the occasion of its 
being returned to a friend he was visiting at 


| Southampton by a tradesman, for the purpose of 
P y pur} 


being “ backed.” The relative to whom I am in- 
debted for the above was present at the time they 


| were written, but the four lines, which preceded 
| those quoted, have escaped his memory. Is it 
| possible to get them supplied through the medium 


| of “N. & Q.”? 


T . . . . . ! 
“The youth Will™ Swindell wholy employes his time 


in writeing, and I have here sent you what he writ yes- 
terday; and shall each fourteene dayes send you new 
ones,” &c. 

Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to who this youth “ William Swin- 
dell” was, and of what family? C.J. Doveras. 


| 
Calendar used for administering Oaths. —I 


have a MS., formerly “ e libris Roberto Salisbury 
Cotton,” which consists of a calendar of the 


saints’ days, a very full one, containing mest of 


the English saints, and just the commencement of 
each of two Gospels, and that is all. Its use was 
to administer oaths with, as we use the Testa- 
ment. That this is the case is evident from the 
numerous legal scribblings on many of the fly- 
leaves ; among them is written : 
“ Apud veteres e Saxo Tarpeio projiciebatur, 
Qui testimonium falsum dixisse convincebatur. 


“Et bene apud memores hujusce stat gratia facti. 
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Jo. LLoyps.” 


| (p. 358.) is curious as touching the doctrine of 


The phrase “ Old Cinder ” evi- 
dently refers to the 1/. notes being burnt on their 
recall, R. W. Hackxwoop. 


Arabic Particles from Hebrew Roots. — Sir 
J. Mackintosh, in his Journal, at Tarala, March 1, 
1811, writes, — 

“ Mr. Lockett, a young officer, who is here on his way 
to Bagdad, to perfect himself in Arabic, says that he will 
derive the Arabic particles from Hebrew roots, upon 
Horne Tooke’s principles.” — Life, vol. ii. p. 90. 

Can any of your readers tell whether Mr. Lockett 
ever published the result of his researches ? Q. 


Plague. — Haxthausen, in Trans-Caucasia, says 
that “ Armenian legends personify the plague as a 
knight ; while Russians, Poles, Servians (and pro- 
bably Slaavs in general) personify it as a virgin.” 
How is it, that Armorican legends show the latter 
personification? Did it arrive there from a 
northern home, and afterwards pass eastward 
through the great mingling of races in the heart 


| of Europe? I cannot help suspecting that the 


plague virgin is related to the Taurian goddess, to 
whom strangers were sacrificed, when the Crimea 
was much lower than now. Haxthausen’s note 


. B. 


non- -contagion. 
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‘Macartneys of Longford. — Will some of your 
Irish correspondents have the kindness to supply 
me with some particulars relative to the Macartney 
family of Longford? What quarterings did they 
bear ? 

Burke, in his excellent Peerage, states that the 
estates of the last Earl of Longford, of the Aungier 
family, were divided between his two “ nephews,’ 
Francis Cuffe and James Macartney ; but he gives 
no clue to this relationship with Macartney. 

The co-heirs of James Macartney, M.P. (pos- 
s ws ly the son of the same), married Lord Lyttelton 

nd Mr. Greville. Anon. 


Ne Ww York. 


Vinny Bourne. — Interested as all readers of 


“N. & Q.” must be in Vinny Bourne, we are sure 
they will (anc l we hope the writer will) thank us 
for transferring to our columns from the [/lustrated 
London News (of Oct. 13th), the following in- 
teresting Note, with its appended Query. Can 
any of our readers point out the precise resting- 
place of Vinny Bourne ? 


“We have something to tell about Vinny Bourne, the 
beloved among poets and Westminster boy s, that has 
escaped his editors and biographers. Vinny’s last and 
best biographer, the Rev. John Mitford, informs us that 
Vinny, in his will, records his desire ‘to be buried in 
privacy in some neighbouring church of England.’ For 
this information he tells us he is indebted to the present 
Garter King-at-Arms (Sir Charles Young), then only 
York Herald. But the wording of the desire is not what 
Mr. Mitford has made it. Vinny, a parishioner of St. 
Margaret’s Westminster, dlesires ‘to be interred with pri- 
vacy in some neighbouring country churchyard” And 


how beautifully does this agree with the sentiments ex- | 


pressed by him in a letter to a lady: ‘T am just come 
from indulging a very pleasant melancholy in a country 
churchyard, and paying a respectful visit to the dead, of 
which I am one day to increase the number. Every 
monument has its instruction, and every hillock has its 
lesson of mortality. I have by this means, in a short 
space of time, read the history of the whole village.’ Now 
where was Vincent Bourne buried? What, in December, 
1747 (when Vinny died), was the neighbouring country 
churchyard in which V inny’s bones were laid ?—in Surrey 
or in Middlesex ? at Camberwell or Kensington? at 
Hampstead or Hendon? at Wandsworth or Wimbledon ? 
Some of our readers who reside near country churchyards 
in the neighbourhood of London will assist us, perhaps, 
in discovering the grave of a very delightful poet.” 











Hlinor Queries With Answers. 


MS. Memoirs of Worcester.—I have in my 
possession a small folio manuscript, 143 pages, re- 
lating to the cathedral church and city of Wor- 
cester, neatly written; I should judge, as far back 
as 200 or 250 years. It has the following pre- 
fixed to it: ° 


‘ 


‘Some Memoirs relating to the Church and City of 
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Worcester, collected by one of the Antient Family of the 
Abingtons, which came to the hands of Robert Dobyns, 











late of Easbath, and now of the City of Hereford, Esq. ; 
who, out of the Love he bears to the said Chu nd City, 
where he was born and baptized, transmitted this Copy 
to the Library at Worcester, there to be kept; supposing 
the Original to be lost in the late Civill Wa , 

I should be glad to lea hroug of your 








antiquarian correspondents, if the original above- 

mentioned has been found and printed, or any 

other information respecting it. J. U. 
Birmingham. 


(This work has been printed, and passe d through two 
editions, 1717, 1725 It is entith Pe Antig es of the 
Cathedral Church of Worcesier, by ‘es it learned antiquary 
Thomas Abingdon, Esq. In the preface to t! 
edition it is stated that oe manuscript, communics 
by a gentleman, has be« compared with another in 
Jesus College Library in Oxford, as has been the account 
of Malvern Abbey witl same.” For notices of 
Abingdon’s work, consult Nash’ Worcestershire, vol. i. 


p- ii., and Nicolson’s Historical Library 








Pegge's “Mi moirs.” — imu DI P erg, jun , son 
of the doctor, and father of Sir ¢ ‘hristopher Pegge, 
is * known as the author of certain Memoirs con- 
nected with the establishment to which he be- 
longed.” What are these Memoirs ? M. P. 

Oxford. 


[The “Memoirs” relate to his father, Dr. Samuel 
Pegge, which Samuel Pegge, jun., furnished to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. \xvi., and reprinted in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. p. 224. The work connected 
with the royal houschold is entitled Curialia: or An His- 
torical Account of some Branches of the Royal Househol d, 
&c., by Samuel Pegge, Esq., 4to., 1791.) 








Norfolk Pedigrees. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me of any gene: logical collec tions 
in the hands of private persons? ‘The Norris col- 
lection is in the possession of a member of the 
family of Frene. Mr. Daniel Gurney of Runcton, 
has a volume selected from that collection; but 
there must be many manuscripts of genealogical 
character in other hands. I partic ‘ularly see kc for 
an account of the parishes of Edgefield, Hingham, 
Harleston, and the families connected therewith, 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the end of 
the reign of Queen Anne; respecting which but 
little, comparatively, is to be found in Blomfield’s 
History. Does any catalogue exist of the manu- 
scripts of Martin of Palgrave, who married the 
widow of Peter le Neve? Were they sold, or 
what became of them ? F. S. 

[Our correspondent should consult Mr. Sims’s Index to 
the Pedigrees in the Heralds’ Visitations, art. NORFOLK; 
also the Index to the Additional MSS., 1782—1835, in 
the British Museum, as many of Thomas Martin’s papers 
will be found in the latter collection. Lis principal MSS. 
were purchased by Mr. John Worth, of Diss. The pictures 
and lesser curiosities, formerly belonging to Mr. Martin, 
were sold by auction at Diss; part of his MSS. in London, 
in April, 1773, by Mr. Samuel Baker ; and, by a second sale 








in May, 1774, his MSS., scarce books, deeds, grants, 
rees, drawings, prints, coins, and curiosities. An 
account of the dispersion of the splendid collection of 
“ Honest Tom Martin of Palgrave ” is given in Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of Bowyer, and Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 





tionary. 





Replies. 
BOSWELL AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Vol. xil., p- 304.) 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, by James Boswell, 
esquire, is so admirable and instructive a work, so 
indispensable in every select library, that a short 
account of the early editions of it may be desirable. 

The author had stated the object and plan of 
his proposed publication in 1785, and the an- 
nouncement is not devoid of interest. I therefore 
repeat it. 

“ Preparing for the press, m one rolume quarto, Tue 
Ire oF SaAmveEL Jounsoyx, LL.D. By James Boswett, 


Mi. 

“Mr. Boswell has been collecting materials for this 
work for more than twenty years, during which he was 
honoured with the intimate friendship of Dr. Johnson; 
to whose memory he is ambitious to erect a literary 
monument, worthy of so great an authour, and so excel- 
Dr. Johnson was well informed of his de- 


— 


lent a man. 


sign, and obligingly communicated to him several curious 
particulars. With these will be interwoven the most 
authentick accounts that can be obtained from those who 


knew him best; many sketches of his conversation on a 
multiplicity of subjects, with various persons, some of 
them the most eminent of the age; a great number of 
letters from him at different periods, and several original 
pieces dictated by him to Mr. Boswell, distinguished by 
that peculiar energy, which marked every emanation of 


his mind.” 

In pursuance of this advertisement, to which ad- 
ditions were made in the year 1786, he published 
the work in 1791. It is dedicated to sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and forms fwo quarto volumes. A 
second edition, with additions, was published in 
1793, in three volumes octavo, and was the last 
which he superintended. He died in 1795. 

Mr. Malone, who had been intimate with Bos- 
well for the last ten years of his life, then offered 
his editorial services in behalf of the work; and, 
as Mr. Boswell the younger says, “in every suc- 
cessive edition took the most unwearied pains to 
render it as much as possible correct and perfect.” 
The third edition appeared in 1799; the fourth, 
in 1804; the fifth, in 1807; and the sixth, in 1811. 
Each of those editions contained additions, and 
formed four volumes octavo. The sixth edition 
was the last which Mr. Malone superintended. He 
died in the following year. I subjoin the adver- 
tisements of the fifth and sixth editions. The 
advertisement to the latter edition bespeaks its 
character : 


“ ADVERTISEMENT TO THE Firtn Eprrtion. 
“ In this fifth edition some errours of the press, which had 
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crept into the text and notes, in conse quence of repeated im- 
pressions, have been corrected. Two letters written by Dr. 
JouHNSON, and sereral new notes, have been added; by whi h, 
it is hoped, this valuable work is st il further improved. 

“ January 1, 1807. E. Mi” 

“ ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SrxtH Eptrron, 

“ Great pains have been taken to make this sixth edition ac- 
curate, in Pp nt of typography. With this view the entire 
work has been read over by the author’s second son, JAMES 
BoswELL, of the Inner Te mple . Esq ; by which means many 
errours of the press, occasioned by repeated impressions, huve 
been discovered. All these have been carefully amended.— 
Several new notes and some letters have been added: and in 
the Index, —a ve ry useful appe ndage to a book containing 
so much miscellaneous and unconnected matter, — many new 
articles have been inserted. 

ba By these improvements, the present impre ssion has been 
rendered the amplest, and, it is hoped, will be found the most 
correct edition of this valuable work, which has yet appeared. 

“ Fotey-P ace, May 2, 1811. E. M.” 


On the authority of this statement I attach 
much value to the edition of 1811, and have chosen 
it for my own collection. 

I should have been inclined to place by its side 
the stereotype impression, in one volume, on which 
Mr. Croker is said to have bestowed much care; 
but as it does not contain the above advertise- 
ments I suspect the edition of 1811 was not con- 
sulted on that occasion. It should have been 
adopted as the standard, both on account of its 
additions and its superior correctness, and the 
omission of the advertisements of 1807 and 1811 
is an obvious defect. Botton Corney. 





THE HARP. 
(Vol. xii., p. 29.) 


In answer to your correspondent, who inquires 
when the harp was first introduced into the En- 
glish shield of arms, I send you the following ob- 
servations of John Martin Leake, Esq., Garter, 
which may be acceptable, as not only answering 
his question, but as containing some remarks upon 
its origin and use us a device for Ireland pre- 
viously to its adoption as an armorial bearing, and 
its connexion with the arms of Ireland. G. 

“ King James is the first of our kings who bore the 
harp for the arms of Ireland, which he placed in the third 
quarter of the royal achievement of Great Britain, where 
it has ever since continued, as may be seen upon his Great 
Seal; and this being the first instance, it will be prop: 
to make some inquiry when and why the harp was taken 
for the arms of Ireland. 

“ The harp is supposed to have been an ancient device 
for Ireland. Dr. Nicolson (Jrish Library, p. 75., ed. 1736) 
tells us, that Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, judiciously ob- 
served to him, that the triangle on the Irish coins of King 
John (as well as those of his son and grandson Henry III. 
and Edward I.) was intended to represent a harp, which 
is more fully impressed on the coins of his successor. 
Mr. Simon, in his Essay of Trish Coins, objects to this 








r 




















that he had on ¢ 

France, Dent t, upon exam 

of the « 3 m hav t 

figures, I d like triangl 

coins of K he supposes 

the heads of in a circle on their 
English n ' , vr distinction sake, ] ora 1 his 
head to be inserted in a triangle on his Irish co from 
which tria , savs he, perhaps pr eded the arms of 
Ireland, the ha hich w » not fi presented on any 





h coins extant; what has 





of the ancient Iri except it be 
been taken for a hand, which I must own | think is more 


like a harp. 











“ Now, admitting King John 1 the triangle 
to distinguish his Irish coins from the English, there 
was no ficu so improper. It is certain the triangle 
distinguished the Irish coins from the English, and there- 
fore we may readily admit that King J 1 intended it for 
that purpose; and it is obvious, by the representation of 
the king’s head within the tria that no figure was so 
improper for the purpose, whence we may conclude there 
Was some latent meaning in it which bore some relation 
to the kingdom of Ireland; or of a religious or civil na- 


kit il, or Ire- 









ture, either relating to the cdoms in gener 

land in particular, From the beginning of Christianity, 
the coins of Christian princes have borne the cross, and 
various other marks of a religi turn, and this triangle 
as crosses and churches of a triangular form, as on a 
Saxon coin of Anlaf (Camden’s Jubles, IIT... No. 34.), and 
other triangular figures alluding to the Trinity, as per- 
haps this triangle upon the coins of King John may do, 


the exte 





ninating in 
to the 





some, tet 





three sovereignt and 
I am the mors vecause, 
when this triang was laid as l mn the Irish money, 
the distinction upon the Irish money instead thereof was 
thre rowns. Nevertheless, I would not wholly reject 
the ancient tradition, that this triangle might bear some 





relation to the Irish harp, an instrument of music which 
that nation was very fond and for another reason 
which will be mentione after; and perhaps all the 

reasons might coincide for taking the triangle. 
“ As to the harp, ire told (Jeu d’ Armories) that 
the first lords of this island, named David, took for 
! Pt] ] phet whose nai he bore, 


irms t harp of that kine-1 ; i 
or, as Menestrier has it ( {rt du Blazon, p. 221. 


of, 


ll 1 here 
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it was a David, King of Ireland, who gave a arp for the 
arms of that kingdom; but I have not been able to dis- 
King David. Was this true, then th 
fk David. Sicily Herald, one of 
ters of blazon, who lived in the be 
enth century, in his book entitled 
eurs, published between the years 
the arms attributed to the kings, 
le ;* being the figure of a king crown 
l both his hands a fleur de lis, 
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figure of King David plaving 








I upon his harp. Taking in 
both these traditions, and with very little v iriation, the 
arms ascribed to th 1g of Ireland by Sicily Herald 
may be reconciled with, as it seems to b compounded of, 


both; for here is a king, who, instead of the 
the emblem of the Trin ty in his hands. The 
ference is, St. Patri: l 


k had 


harp, has 
only dif- 
a trefoil; but a fleur de lis is as 
proper an emblem of the Trinity, and upon the money 
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rt : , 
before mentioned, some, it ul t trefoil, ha a 
cross in St. Patr ! vt foot, 
is the other by tl ta 1 ime effect ; and I make 
no doubt that b t ’ trefoils, fl d. s, Crosses 
fitched, and afterwards of things i triangular, 
was allusive of the same, a ticular he three fleurs 
de lis of Fran | " i s only one 
fleur de lis, as in the above- H n arn 
“Mr. Simon says l represented 
on any of th ns of I i t, except it 
be what has | n ta 1fora hand, which I thinks more 
like i harp than tl igie 
at by K Tol fatt life- 
time, of Irela le or rather face, on 
one side, and the | lish cross | son the reverse; 
but after he was king, t wh he stvled himself * Dominus 
Hibernie’ in his wr 3, | s upon his Irish money 
styled ‘Johannes Rex ;’ a the head « ist crowned in 
a triangle, the crown in the ; a . ingie on the 
reverse, and the name of t i vhere coined in Ireland, 
This form was continued by Henry IIL; but King l- 


convenient 

















ward I, inverted the triangle, ie mor 

placing of the head with the crown in the side of the 
triangle. There are no coins extant of Richard IL.* and 
Henry lV. King Henry V. ised t triangle, probably 
as a figure, within which the head ud not be properly 
represented ; so that his Irish m v is dist hed m 
his English only by the place of mintage, *¢ tas Dub- 
linie.” And some of tl nd of H v VL, some 
few with a single crown, others the English cross and 
pellets; but most have the arms of Fra nd England 
on one side, and reverse the thi I 3 ale pyra- 
midically, the largest at 1; lich three crowns 
manifestly allude to the thi kingdoms, and probably 
were taken in heu and for the ime | pose as the tri- 
angle, which had been 1 Edward III, 
The Irish money of King Edward IV $ xcept one 
with his device of the radiated rose) either with the arms, 
and reverse the three crowns, or like his | sh money. 
Richard IIL. likewise had the arms on side, and three 
crowns on the rse. Henry VIIth.’s was like his En- 
glish money, and so was Henry VIIIth.’s, till, in his... 
year, he added the harp crowned on the 1 rse for Ireland, 
and some of these have the title of * Domi: Hibernie ;’ 
which shows that he assumed the harp for and, before 
he took upon himself the title of King of Ireland. Why 
King Henry VIII. assumed th ip for the Irish device 
or arms, and not the th crowns, as his predece ised; 
does not occur, unless from tradit t! the old triangle 
was the Irish harp; ar so, why \ that ancient de- 
vice discontinued from the time of Edward I1I.? In this 


not con- 


Irish 


case I can only conclude, that th 5 
sidered by the kings after Edward III. to 





harp, or to have anv immediate 1 »] ind, so as 
to be necessarily continued as the | re or insignia of 
that kingdom: but afterwards, the time of King 
Henry VIIL., taking into consideration what might be a 

* Kine Richard I1., in the ninth vear of his on, 
created Robert de Vere (Earl of Oxford Marquis of 
Dublin, and granted “ut ipse quamdiu vixerit et terram 


havuerit, geret arma 


umferent 


izuro cum 
i vel bordura de 
ternal coat 


Duke of 


et dominiam Hibernia 


tribus coronis aureis et una cire 


argento,” which arms he quarters 1 with his pa 





(Sandford). The same vear he created him 

Ireland; and, with the assent of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, granted him the who sland for life with the 
fullest prerogative and irks of sover tv. to hold it 
“ner homagium ligeum ;” and the same King hard II 
had a purpos ive en him the title of (Se 





to h 
Hon.) 


Selden’s Tit. 
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proper device for Ireland, the notion prevailed, as it has 


ancient triangle was intended to re- 
present a harp; and therefore a harp was thought more 
proper than any other device for that kingdom. So much 
is certain, that there was no sé + device for Ireland 


done since, that the 





before the reign of King Henry VIL. If they had no 
settled device before this time, much less h ~ they arms 
for that kingdom which was divided into many states, 
and no one monarch of the whole, till after the time that 
arms came into use; yet there are some circumstances 





that would lead one to think < they had some ignia for 
that kingdom in the time of Edward I. Bet the statute, 
A.D. 1283, and the s venteenth year < f his reign, ‘ pro statu | 
Hibernie,’ it appears there was a Great Seal of Ireland, 
nd another for the Exchequer there; these must conse- 
quently have some impression different from the English, 
but whether the same as upon the money must remain 


uncertain "till any impression of such seals as were used 
in Ireland can be produced. There was likewise an Ire- 
land King of Arms, probably as early as Richard IL: for 
there is the will of Thomas Ireland, 2 Henry 
he styles himself ‘Thomas Irland, Rex Armorum Ily- 
bernie,’ which afterwards is mentioned by Froissard in 
1382; but probably his office was onlv nominal. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





“ERTENKI MANI.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 264.) 


Mani, the Persian, from whose Grecised name, 
Mav7js, the sect of Manichzans derived their appel- 
lation, after retiring for several months into a 
cave, produced, on returning to his followers, a 
mysterious book containing many well-painted pic- 
tures; and he declared that this book had been 
communicated to him by angels. 
thorities state that his original profession was that 





V., wherein | 


fort; 


contained symbols, but, according to Hyde's trans- 
lation of Khondernir, from whom he cites the above 
details, fabulas egregie pictas. 

Bishop Usher believed that Mani’s name was 
derived from the Hebrew pmmy3p, Rest, or Com- 
because this word is more like the Greek 
is connected in sense with Mini's 


Mavixaios, and 
the Comforter’s” office. The ob- 


assumption of * 


jection to this etymology is, that the Persian name 


| contains the radical aleph, which is wanting in the 


Ilebrew word 
Beausobre, however, adopts this etymol: 


y: 
E. C. H. 





CONFUSION OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 160.) 


Mr. Davis has done well in calling attention to 
the confusion of the appellations of ecclesiastical 
persons. I wish to add a few remarks to those 
which he has made. 

The parson is undoubtedly the spiritual go- 
vernor or rector of the parish, who is himself’ a 
corporation (see Blackstone’s Comm., book i 
ch. 1i.). He is so ca'led because “ personam ec- 
clesiz gerit.”. At the same time, the layman who 
receives the impropriated tithes is sometimes 
called the lay rector, while a layman is never 


| known as a parson. 


Oriental au- | 


of a painter, which circumstance may account for | 


this illustrated volume. 

He anticipated Mahomet, by affirming that he 
was the promised Comforter ; and he antic ng 
the Mormonite impostor by the production of 
divinely-communicated book. 

This book went under the name \ 


Mini, the Library of Mani. 


of wei, 
gle pases i 
originally means a@ shop. 

In the cents fet chapter of Hyde's Treatise 
on the Religion of the Ancient Persians (Ato 
Oxonii, 1700, pp. 280—289.), there is a good 
account of Mini, and also in the Bibliothéque 
Orientale of Herbelot. Hyde adds that, from this 


The word .s €:3 || 


word .¢ 4:3 \ or, by abbreviation, ¢¢ <an being 


used for Mini's Book of Pictures, the word S33 
gradually became an established expression among 
the Arabic and Persian writers for any collec- 


. . * a . 
tion of pictures; so that cmp Tengizush, 


used for the paintings of Zeuxis. 
It does not appear that Mini's 
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Picture Book 


The word clerk is a term of very ancient eccle- 
siastical use. The clergy were originally con- 
sidered as being peculis arly the divine inheritance, 
kAjpos; and they were, therefore, known very 

early in the church as «\jjpo and xAjpos, and, in 
Tertullian’s Latin, clerus. The comments of the 
“ athers upon the Ixx. version of Psalm Ixviii. 

. 13. would seem to point to a scriptur: al original 
for the employment of the word in this sense. 
From clerus, the adjective clericus was formed ; 
which was in medieval times not confined to the 
higher orders in the church, but was commonly 
applied also to those who had taken the minor 
orders. The word clericus, or clerk, which at first 
denoted one in holy orders strictly, in England 
came to bear its secondary signifies ations from two 
causes. The first of these is thus given by Hody: 

* Anciently, all Masters of Chancery and of the Rolls 
were clergymen, and therefore called ‘masters’ or ma~ 
gistri. So not only the Lords Chancellors, and many of 
the judges were clers gymen, but all the clerks likewise of 
all the king’s courts, as well of the two Benches and the 
E xchequer. as the Chancery: from whence they had the 
name of clerici, clerks or cler gymen, which has since been 
usurped by all the little serv ants of the law. The clerks 
of the king’s courts being men in holy orders, for that 
very reason all livings in “the king’s gift, not exceeding 
the value of twenty marks, were put into the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor, viz. to be disposed of to them for 
their encouragement, as his majesty’s servants, as he saw 
they deserved . In Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, 
there is a writ to excuse clerks in Chancery, though 
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beneficed, from contributing anything to the expenses of 


the proctors of the clergy sent up to parliament. That 
the clerks also of parliament were anciently clergymen, 
the name itself shows; and, in the year 1515, the clerk 


of the parliament was Prolocutor of ‘the Lower House of 


Convocation.” — Hody’s History of Councils, pp- 153, 154. 


We see then how the law got possession of the 
word clerk. Again, the privileges and communi- 
ties of the clergy, and those statutes resulting 
from their recognition, which defined and allowed 
what was called “ benefit of clergy,” gave the word 
its second signification. “ Legit ut clericus” at 
first bore witness to the superior education of the 
clergy; but soon all who could read and write 
came to be regarded and known as clerici, or 
having a clerical education. The parish clerk is 


originally not a lay office, but is a sort of relic of 
the minor orders of the Church of Rome. The 


word clerk is, therefore, essentially a clerical term, 
and has passed over from the clergy to the laity ; 
and is not, as Mr. C. H. Davis seems to imply, a 
lay appellation which has been assumed by the 
clergy. The term “lay clerk,” would be an ety- 
mological absurdity. 

I come now to the much abused word curate. 
A curate, properly speaking, is a clerk having a 
cure of souls; and the Latin word for curate is 
not curator, but curatus—a low Latin past passive 
participle, implying one who has been put into a 
cure. All parishes, I imagine, theoretically were 
rectories ; but when the parson or rector was non- 
resident, or was a monastery or corporation of any 
kind, a curate was put into the cure of the parish, 
removable only by the bishop, who received for 
his maintenance the small tithes; and who, from 
holding another’s post, and discharging another's 
duties, was called the vicarius, or perpetual vicar. 
The old maxim of ecclesiastical law was “ vicarius 
non habet vicarium,” a vicar could not appoint a 
substitute, and therefore could not be a pluralist. 
This was not adhered to. 
church property, in the reign of Henry VIIL., 


those who had obtained possession of the tithes of 


a parish were obliged to assign a maintenance for 
the priests who had the cure of souls; and hence 
arose the title of “ Perpetual Curate,” which I do 
not remember to have seen in any anti-reforma- 
tional document. ‘The perpetual curates at first 
were hardly considered as beneficed clergy; they 
did not vote for proctors for convocation, and 
only by slow degrees worked themselves up to an 
equality with the old vicars and rectors. The 
assistant curate is really the curate’s assistant, and 
is the successor of the ancient auxiliary chaplain, 


who was paid according to the duty required of 


him. The curates, who are now a very numer- 
ous body, are in an anomalous position both as 
priests and churchmen; and have superseded, 
practically, the Order of Deacons for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 
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After the spoliation of 
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The archdeacon was not generally in priest's 
orders until the eleventh century. 

I have already taken up too much of the space 
of “N. & Q.” to discuss Mr. Davis's remaining 
suggestions on a new clerical nomenclature. That 
topic I will therefore postpone. 

WituiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 





“ HARBINGERS OF SPRING.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 254.) 

Your correspondent has suggested that some 
record should be made of the unusual mortality 
observed among the swallow tribe, during their 
last visit to this country. May I be allowed to 
eall his attention to an article in the Magazine of 
Natural Philosophy, Part I., in which appears a 
curious and interesting notice of the fate of these 
birds? ‘The article referred to is from the pen 
of the editor, confirming his observation to an 
extent which would seem to warrant the supposi- 
tion of a more general mortality ; the fate of these 
birds depending mainly on the supply of insects, 
their staple food : 

“ There has seldom been recorded (writes the editor) a 
more singular circumstance than the mortality among 
the swallow tribe, which occurred on the 30th and 31st of 
May, in the present year. The unusually cold weather, 
for this advanced season, appears to have operated in 
producing the destruction of the greater number of this 
useful tribe of migratory birds. The severity of the 
weather causing a scarcity of insects, the ordinary food of 
the swallow, and rendering the birds too weak to enable 
them to search for food. On the 30th of May, the swal- 
lows became so tame, that they flew about the legs of 
persons, and could be caught without difficulty; and on 
the following morning most of them lay dead upon the 
ground, or in their own nests. 

“ In this neighbourhood (near Nottingham), the greatest 
mortality was occasioned amongst the house swallow (Hi- 
rundo rustica), yet solely because this bird predominates. 

“ Near the Red Hill Tunnel, at Thrumpton, there are 
a great number of sand martins (J/irundo riparia), and 
there, in a saw-pit on the banks of the river Soar, hun- 
dreds congregated and died. 

“* At Borrowash, near the Derwent river, there are very 
many white martins (Hirundo urbica). They also con- 
gregated and died, lying ten or twelve deep on the win- 
dow-sills. Several persons opened their windows, and 
the birds were very willing to take shelter in the rooms, 
exhibiting no disposition to depart. Many were kept 
alive in the different houses by being fed with the Aphis 
of the rose tree, the only procurable insect. 

“At Bullwell, Wollaton, Long Eaton, Sawley, and 
many other places, the same fearful mortality occurred. 
Farmers opened their barn-doors to admit the birds. To 
show the extent of the deaths, it may be mentioned, that 
at one place, where previously there were fifty nests oc- 
cupied, only six pair survived to take possession of them. 

* The manner in which they congregated, was a curious 
feature in the occurrence. A swallow would fly round a 
heap of dead or dying companions, and then suddenly 
dart down, and bury itself amongst them.” 

F, Parxortr. 
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A POSSIBLE TEST OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 181. 269. 309.) 

[ have, with the help of some friends, made an 
experiment for the purpose of verifying Pror. De 
Morean’s theory, and we send you the results in 
the accompanying table. I think that it will be 
found that the average number of letters in the 
word, or the number of letters in a given number 
of words, does not vary so much with different 
authors as the distribution of the letters among 
the words. For instance, in my table, the averages 
of Milton and Keats are very nearly alike, but 
the words used by them are very different, Keats 
using more long and also more short words than 
Milton. ‘There is a marked difference in this re- 
spect also between Burke and Junius, though 
their averages are very similar. An average, to 
be useful as a test, must be founded on a much 
more extended computation than mine, and works 


of the same author on various subjects must be 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Alhumenized Collodion We gave in Vol. xii., p. 310., 


1 description of M. l'aupenot’s albumenized collodion pro- 
cess. M. Taupenot has addressed a letter to the editor of 
La Lumiére on the subject, a translation of which we 
subjoin. He savs: 

“The good reception given to the process of photo- 


graphy on albumenized collodion, published in vour last 
numb r and in the Comptes rendus de l Acarlemie, makes 
it expecdicnt for me to add to the principal ideas some de- 
tails which may be useful to photographers who wish to 
try these | sses and perfect them. 

“T will first say, in answer to a question which has 
been addressed to me sev eral times on the subject of the 
sensitiveness which albumen acquires when spread upon 
the collodion, that 


I attribute this entirely to the compact 
coating of iod y 


silver on which it is spread, instead 


of resting on 1 inert surface of class, as in the first pro- 
cess of M. Nieper de Saint Victor. The image developes 
itself, fact, on the surface of the albumen, and not on 





the odion, as is proved by different prints submitted 
to the Academy; in which I have effaced the image with 
wet cotton on certain parts without attacking the surface 
of albumen, or, of course, that of collodion underneath. 
The image is then entirely on the a bumen; it has more- 
over nearly all the finish which that gives, without having 
hardness, if the precautions which I will now indicate are 


carefully taken, The process ought accordingly to be 
characterised by the expression of albumen on collodion, 
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examined. The average of the first two thousand 
words in Milton is somewhat higher than that 
given by me, which shows that two thousand is 
too low anumber. My authors, like Mr. Hack- 
woop’s, were chosen at random. ‘The words are 
in each ease the first five thousand in the work 
mentioned in the table, except that we were 
obliged to omit the latter half of the first chapter 
of Burnet, on account of the great number of 
proper names. Dates, headings of chapters, &c. 
are omitted throughout. The process is not so 
laborious as Pror. De MorGan supposes, for we 
found that by the means which we used the 
words might be examined, and the results noted, 
at the rate of one thousand words per hour, with- 
out any great difficulty. It may be worth while 
to mention that the sixteen-lettered word, which 
occurs once in Burke and thrice in Junius, is 
“ unconstitutional,” and the seventeen-lettered 
word in Burnet “ plenipotentiaries.” A. F. B. 
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rather than that of all/umenized collodion ; and I consider it 
as the perfecting of the pro : l 
albumen the sensibility wh 







sessing. One can s¢ 

hibited in the transept | 
sensibility in following this princi; ‘ al of 
tail is gained, above all, on the trees, on account of th 
depth of the sensitised layer; although, I repeat, the 
image is only superficial. But that which ought prin- 
cipally to encourage photographers in trying this new 
system, is the promptitude and facility with which the 
plates can be prepared, and the convenience of bein able 
to keep the plates both before and after the exposure in 
the camera. Thus, for alandscape, where a gust of wind 
or too bright sunshine, may spoil it, one can wait for the 
most favourable moment; and if suddenly, duri the 
exposure, the weather becomes less propitious, if there is 
any movement, or anv object passes before the camera, 
the lens can be closed and opened again when the dis- 
turbing cause shall have passed away. It is in this man- 
ner that I have been able, in spite of the wind, to wor 

in many cases, and to have the trees well definel by 
taking advantage of the short moments when the t 
are still. With respect to the preparation of the plates, 
I would state, that after thev are covered with albumen, 
they should on no account be placed horizontaily, but 
supported almost vertically, to allow them to dry. By 
this means the coating of the albumen is rendered so thin, 
that it only requires half an hour, or at the most one hour, 
instead of twenty-four, to dry them; and one can easily 
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prepare, during the evening, fifteen or twenty plates for 
use the next day, without any box with slides, or any 
other apparatus ; which is certainly a great simplification, 
particularly when on a tour. 

“If one is in a hurry, the plates may be dried over a 
spirit-lamp or a furnace, as I have frequently done, with 
observing any diminution in the sensitiveness or finish of 
the negatives. This method of drying is at the same 
time useful to prevent the bubbles or partial risings of the 
albumen, which are occasioned, I believe, by the yolk of 
the egg being mixed with the white. With regard to the 
necessity of keeping in the dark the plates of albumenized 
collodion, but which have not been immersed in the second 
bath, I will mention a curious experiment which I made, 
in consequence of having by mistake employed for a por- 
trait a plate which had not received its last bath of aceto- 
nitrate. 1 exposed a similar plate for half an hour to the 
light of the sun; I then immersed it in the last bath, and 
I obtained a picture which did not differ from one ob- 
tained in the ordinary way. Not having had time to 
make a sufficient number of experiments to determine 
whether it is necessary to keep the plates collodionized 
and albumenized, but which have not been in the last 
bath, in the dark, I leave it to other photographers to 
settle this question, which is not without interest as re- 
spects the manipulations when one is on a tour. 

“ As to the employment of gallic or pyrogallic acid, it 
should be stated that the first gives, as 1 have said, much 
stronger contrasts, and is useful, when the light is dull, to 
make the lights come out, and to break the uniformity of 
the tone. 11, on the contrary, one is working in full sun- 
shine with strong oppositions of light and shade, pyro- 
gallic acid, to which a large proportion of acetic acid has 
been added, is the best. 

“ Lastly, with regard to the rapidity, I repeat, what I 
have already said, that 1 have found it as rapid as with 
collodion alone, which 1 have prepared myself with iodide 
of ammonium only, which does not give me a portrait in 
less than a minute with one of Lerrebour’s lenses and a 
moderate light. I have seen others work with a much 
more rapid collodion than mine, and I do not know whe- 
ther the iodized collodion has the same rapidity. How- 
ever this may be, after the different groups that I have 
obtained in from six seconds to one minute, and after the 
landscapes, and interiors which neither collodion alone 
nor albumen have enabled me to take, I h« pe that this 
new process, which appears to me to unite the advantages 
of two known processes, will justify the favour with which 
it has been received by all ph« tographers. 

“J. M. Taurenor, 
“ Professeur de chimie au Pyrtanée 
Impérial Militaire.” 
Single Stereoscopic Pictures (Vol. xii., pp. 171. 212. 251. 
273.). — Mr. SHappott, who is entitled to speak ex ca- 
thedraé on the subject, has generously and courteously 
placed Mr. Norman's suggestion in the position of an 
interesting question for discussion. I cannot by any 


theory give my adherence to Mr. Norman’s method of 


taking a single stereoscopic picture, and at this season, 
with the entire day occupied in business, I am unable to 
bring it to the test of experiment; neither can I under- 
stand the “ wonderfully stereoscopic effect” of a single 
picture “when viewed by one eye only,” as testified by 
Mk. SHApBoLT. But it does not thence follow that both 
these gentlemen are wrong, and that I am right. Allow 
me to add one or two remarks to what ] previously com- 
municated, - 
_ 1. Distinction must be made between mere increase of 
intensity in a picture, and absolute st reoscopic effect. 

2. It may be possible, “ with proper precautions,” and 
under certain conditions, to superpose two perfectly 
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similar images, and obtain one image of greater in- 
tensity. 

3. It is not possible (if I have understood my own ex- 
periments, and apprehended optical science rightly) to 
obtain, on Mr. NorMAN’s plan, what can properly be 
called a stere oscopic picture ; the ditference of angle being, 
in my estimation, so inappreciable, that his picture can 
be nothing else than the superposing of two (virtually) 
similar images upon each other. 

But thete is something exceedingly interesting in Mr. 
NoRMAN’s suggestion, and Mr. SHaApBoLt’s comment, as 
regards increase of intensity. I have the faculty of 
squinting, which makes me in a good degree independent 
of the stereoscope. I place on the table two half-crowns, 
the same side upwards, in the same position, and about 
two inches apart. 1 cross the axes of the eves, and pro- 
duce an intermediate image of great intensity, and of 
diminished size. ‘The increase of intensity is the result of 
light upon light, and shadow upon shadow, and reduced 
apparent dimensions. I am so accomplished a squinter, 
that I can separate the half-crowns by an interval of six 
inches, and yet superpose the images, and the interme- 
diate image is then reduced to a size something between 
a florin and a shilling. In place of the half-crowns 1 
have taken pairs of other things, inc!uding small en- 
graved landscapes and portraits, and with the same effect. 
It is worthy of remark, that when two pictures are united 
by the stereoscope, the image produced is likewise smaller 
in its dimensions. Hence it appears to me that there is 
a double efiect produced by the two pictures when sub- 
mitted to the stereoscope: there is the intensity arising 
from superposition of images and reduction of size, and 
there is the angular difference producing the stereoscopic, 
or seeing round, ettect. I offer these remarks n ither in 
the spirit of contradiction, nor as a self-elected umpire, 
but simply as a contribution towards the discussion and 
settlement of a question, which no thoughtful photo- 
grapher or optical inquirer can regard with indifference. 

Tomas Rose. 





Glasgow. 

What does Mr. SHApro_r mean when he states, as a 
fact, that in a single picture “ail the parts are equally dis- 
tant from the observer”? (The italics are | ) lsup- 
pose he means something more than he says, for the 
statement, as it stands, is either ambiguous or incorrect. 

C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY. 

Birmingham. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 

Legend of County Clare (Vol. ix., p. 149.5 
Vol. xi., p. 455.).—In No. 293. is a Note from 
Y.S.M. relative to a legend of the co. Clare, 
contributed by me to Vol. ix., p. 145., in which 
the similarity of my legend, and that published 
and also dramatised by Lover, under the title of 
The White Horse of the Peppers, is noticed; and 
Y.S. M. further asks if 1 would mention the 
name of the family to which my legend referred. 
To this I replied, that as the family are still in 
possession of the property said to have been 
gained so cleverly, 1 did not feel quite disposed to 
publish the name; that the village where the 
event took place was named Kilfenora, remark- 
able for its very ancient cathedral, and for several 
stone crosses, some of which were removed to 
Clarisford House, Killalloe (the bishop's palace), 
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by the late Dr. Mant, who had been Bishop of 
Killalloe and Killfenora before he was translated 
to the See of Down. I further stated that I had 
heard the legend many years ago in the co. Clare, 
from the same authority from whom I derived 
nearly all the others published from time to time 
in “N.& Q.;” and, as a further proof of its being 
a genuine co. Clare legend, I referred Y. S. M. 
to one of the earlier volumes of the Christian 
Examiner (the fourth, I think), where, under the 
head of “ Legends of C——, co. Clare,” he will 
find this legend related in nearly the same words 
(having been derived from the same authority), 
by a gentleman who, compelled by ill health to 
retire from active life, is member of a family 
holding deservedly high stations in the Irish bar 
and church ; 
lished many years before Mr. Lover had come 
before the public eye, it isa pretty good proof 
that two circumstances of somewhat similar nature 
may have occurred in the “ Troublous Times ” to 
which Ireland has been subject for so many 
generations ; besides, my legend refers to the age 
of Oliver Cromwell, and Mr. Lover's to the week 
after the battle of the Boyne. Now, though I do 
not feel bound to answer any anonymous cor- 
respondent, yet as Y.S. M. is not anonymous to 
me, I have given this explanation.* 

Francis Rosert Davies. 

Briikenan, Bavaria. 


Dr. George Halley, of York (Vol. X., Pp. 523.). 
— In reference to the inquiry by this gentleman’s 
descendants, [ may perhaps be permitted to ob- 


information respecting r their own ancestor. Dr. 
Halley became one of the vicars 
Cathedral, not in 1682, but in 1676, and was 
elected Succentor May 6, 1682. He was also 
Rector of the parishes of Holy Trinity, Good- 
ramgate, and St. Cuthbert, both in that city, as 


well as a Prebendary of the collegiate church of 


Ripon. Mrs. Mary “Hesketh (whom the Doctor 
called his sister, and appointed one of his trustees) 
lived unmarried, and died (not buried) Oct. 27, 
1718, as appears by a tablet to her memory in 
St. Lawrence's Church in York. Miss Hesketh 
was the sister of Sarah, Dr. Halley's second wife, 
to whom he was married October 25, 1681. These 
ladie s were the daughters of the Rev. Cuthbert 
Hesketh, who was the younger brother of Thomas 
Hesketh, Esq., who married successively Miss 
Bethell and Miss Condon. But the last-named 
Thomas Hesketh was not (as the descendants 
suppose) the father, but the grandfather of the 
two coheiresses, who married into the Yarburgh 
and Norcliffe families. ‘The same error is, how- 





* The delay in the appearance of this article, which 
was written in June last, is owing to an accident, for 
which Mr. Davigs is not responsible. — Ep, “« N. & Q.” 
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and as the book referred to was pub- | 


ever, committed in Burke’s Zanded Gentry. The 
grandfather's tablet records that he had six sons 
and one daughter by his first wife, fire of whom 
were not. ‘The two surviving children (whom the 
descendants must have believed to be the two co- 
co-heiresses) were Thomas and Cuthbert; and 
Thomas married Margaret, the daughter of John 
Calverley, Esq., of Airyholme, not in the county 
of Durham (as their tablet states), but in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and this couple were 
the parents of Mrs. Yarburgh and Mrs. Norcliffe. 
Cuthbert never was married, and died at the 
house of his step-mother, who had married again. 
The son-in-law of Dr. Halley appears to have 
also married into the Clarke family of Spaldington, 
near Howden, in Yorkshire. V.8.¢. 
York. 


Hemony of Milton (Vol. ii., pp. 88. 141. 173. 
410. ; Vol. vi., p. 275.). — Though with all modesty 
I note this Query, after so many hands, may T 
suggest that the hemony of Milton is the agri- 
mony. It is found not only in Europe, but in 
Virginia and Japan. The leaves are dark, hirsute 
and e& dged with hairs, and it bears a golden flower. 
The Greeks called it apyeucyn, argemone, of which 
word the name of this genus is a corruption. It 


| was called argemone, because it was believed to 


be a cure for a disease in the eye, which they 
called &pyeua, argema. So far the description of 
this plant agrees with the lines in C omus. Also, 
it ouiie seem, by the mention of “ Moly,” that the 
powers of hemony were the same, only stronger, 


| and Browne, in his Inner Temple Masque, p. 135., 
serve that they appear to possess but imperfect | 


choral of York 


uses moly for a charm for the eyes 
“Thrice I charge thee by my wande, 
Thrice with moly from my hande 
Do I to touch Ulysses’ eyes,” &c. 

Also Porta, in his Natural Magick, 1658, names 
agrimony as a sovereign remedy for enchantments 
and wounds; and in book viii. p. 232., he quotes 
Dioscorides as saying that Christ's thorn, wild 
hemp, and valerian, hung up in the house, are 
amulets against witchcraft: now the wild hemp is 
the hemp agrimony. Lastly, the word wemodnia 
has been indiscriminately applied to all Greece by 
some writers, and the resemblance of this word to 
the word which Milton employs, seems to me to 
confirm the view which I have always taken of 
this passage. Louisa Juzta NogMay. 


Lay Preachers: Mr. Taverner (Vol. xii. 
p- eae Taverner was educated at 
Benet College, Cambridge, and Ch. Ch. Oxford ; 
was M.A. in Y either university, and a member of 
the Inner Temple, and became, in 1537, a clerk of 
the signet. 

“In 1552, though a mere layman, he obtained a special 
licence, subscribed by K. Edward VI., to preach in any 
part of his dominions, and the more for this reason, bes 
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cause the scarcity and slackness of preachers were so 
great, that some of the king's chaplains were appointed to 
ride circuit about the kingdom to preach to the people. 


He preached before the king at court, and in some public | 
places in the kingdom, wearing a velvet bonnet, or round | 


cap, a damask gown, and a chain of gold about his neck, 


in which habit he was seen and heard preaching several | 


times in St. Mary's church, in Oxon, in the beginning of 
Q. Elizabeth. In like manner, other lay gentlemen, such 
that had been educated in the universities, did preach. . . 
William Holcot, of Buckland, in Berks, Esq., sometime of 
Univ. Coll., was often seen in the same habit in pulpits in 
London, and in his own country. . . . Sir Thomas More, 
after he was called to the bar in Lincoln’s Inn, did for a 
considerable time read a public lecture out of St. Austin 
De Civitate Dei, in the church of St. Lawrence, in the Old 
Jewry.” 

He became high sheriff in 1569 (See Wood's 
Athene Oxon., 1. pp. 420-4.). His sermon is 
given as Mr. S. Warp transcribes it; he is de- 
scribed wearing his sword and a gold chain; and 
the reason for his preaching is assigned to a great 
scarcity of divines. In Cardwell’s Documentary 
Annals will be found prohibitions against preach- 
ing, except under the licence of the king, the arch- 
bishops, or diocesan. The congregation of the 
University of Oxford possesses the power of 
licensing a M.A., B.C.L., or B.D. (after seven 
years’ study of theology y at the university ; having 
also held a dis sputi ution in the Divinity School, and 
preached four times before the university), “ quo 
admittatur ad annunciandum Dei verbum per 
universam Angliam. In quibuscunque eccle- 
sias Anglia, et conventibus publicis coctesinetios 
ad hoe accommodatis.” (Stat. Tit. ix. §§, 1, 2, 3.) 

MACKENZIE jeden M.A. 


Bacchanalian Rules. —*“‘ Old Simon the King” 
(Vol. xii., p. 122.) fairly states the pro and con as 
to drinking. The following lines, sung by Sir 
Toby Belch and his roistering companions, en- 
courage too much that evil practice : 

“ Which is the properest day to drink ? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday ? 
Every day is proper, I think, 
Why would you fix on one day? 


They may be compared, in this respect, with an 
epigram aes to a reverend father of the 
Roman Catholic Church (not Father Mathew) : 

* Si bene commemini, cause sunt quinque bibendi: 

Hospitis adventus; przsens sitis; atque futura; 
Et vini bonitas; et quelibet altera causa.” 
Menagiana, vol. i. p. 172. 
Which may be thus translated : 
“ Five causes for drinking: a guest’s health the first ; 

The next, that you feel or anticipate thirst ; 

The fourth, if the wine appear pleasant to drink ; 

And the fifth, when the reason sufficient you think.” 

Such — are “more honoured in the breach 
than the observance ;” or, rather, they must be 


considered as harmless jeux esprit, and therefore 
it is hoped rot out of place in “N. & Q.” F. 
No. 313. ] 
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“ Slea-silk” (Vol. xii., p.58.).—In his funeral 
sermon on the death of Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Pembroke, Dr. Donne is reported to have said of 
her that “she knew well how to discourse of all 
things, from predestination down to slea-silk.” 
Here is another illustration of the word slea or 
sleeve, so well explained by Mr. Sincer. Vat, 


Seals, Books relating to (Vol. x., p. 485.).—I 
have obtained what I believe to be the work 
which Mr. Joun Tuomas, of Glasgow, refers to 
(Vol. xi. p. 174.) as Bailey’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, folio, London, 1736 (with illus- 
trations); but I do not find therein engravings of 
the common seals of any of the London City 
Livery Companies, although the same does contain 
plates of the arms of some of such companies. 
The dictionary which I have procured is of the 
size and date mentioned by Mr. Tuomas, but is 
intituled Dictionarium Britannicum, or a more 
Compleat Universal Etymological English Dic- 
tionary than any Extant, by N. Bailey. Perhaps 
Mr. Tuomas will kindly state whe ther he merely 


| alluded to the heraldic bearings of the several 


| lished in 1718; 


or whether I have got hold of the 
Aprian ADNINAN. 


companies, 
wrong book. 
Great Grimsby. 


The Celestial Divorce (Vol. xii.. p. 47.).—A 
short time since, you were kind enough to insert a 
Query relative to the authorship and translation 
into English of the Celestial Divorce, together with 
a reply. Since then, I have received, through : 
London bookseller, a copy of the translation, pub- 
but I find that, although the copy 
seems perfect as published by Mr. Boerham, it 
contains only the first part of the Italian original. 
Whereas the whole work consists of three parts : 
first, “The Complaint of Lewdness;” second, 
*“ The Mission of St. Paul to Earth, with the Sen- 
tence of Divorece;” and the third, the “ Preten- 
sions of other Churches to replace that of Rome.” 
Now, I would beg to inquire, whether the whole 
work has been translated? On reference to 
Watt's Biblio. Brit., I find the following titles : 

“ St. Paul’s late Busyness upon Earth about a Divorce 
betwixt Christ and the Church of Rome, by reason of its 
Lewdness and Excesses, by James Howell: lon, 1644. 
12mo.” 


Also, = 


“ Christ divorced from the Cl iurch of Rome, 
its Lewdness: Lond&n, 1679 














because of 


I should be very glad ¢ » procure, if possible, 
copies of these two pub ficati ons. p. 


Douee’s ATS. Notes (Vol. i., p. 9.).— We are 
obliged to G. D. S. for reminding us of the pro- 
mise made in our very first Number, of giving, 
from time to time, extracts from these bibliogra- 
phical treasures. We have only delayed doing so 
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from an anxiety to find room for the various 
communications which every post brings us. By 
a curious coincidence we had written to Oxford 
on the subject of Douce’s Notes on The Poetry of 
the Anti-Jacobin, before G. D. S.’s kind fillip 
reached us. ‘The result shall be published next 
week. 
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